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„ Introduction . — It is useful at the outset to 
enquire into - the relationship between the en* 
vironment and the religious beliefs of these people. 
Iri an interesting monograph ^ by .Q. T. iRenuet 
(junior) the ecological aspects ef religion have ;feeen 
brought out specially in relation to the primitive 
people, who are placed in the Tropical Forests. 
The habitat of the Kukis is of the same nature 
as of the Lhota Negas of Assam described as 
living 4n the ^qpical forest clearings. Theadjust- 
na«nt .to the jforest of the A^imols, leads to (heir 
feligioua eoin^iption of the spirit of Bam-^Fathiatt 
represeaUng as it were the vague awe that sieaes 
theoi ip the depth of the jungle. Being forest 
agrioultueist they believe that the forest is full 
at spirits -like the Jujus pf (he Nigerians and 


^ Frimitivc Rdigion in the Tix^pical Farestj A. study in Social Geo' 
by Tc |teiaa#r (|umor.) OolumbiR OEi-v^twily^ 

1927 , ' ' . ' * : , ' 




offerings to their highest god are made in the 
depths of the jungle, where they build a hut. 

Similarly flooded rivers being an affair of the 

greatest ooncern to them, they worship the water 
deity Tui-Pathian who is also supposed to bring 
misfortune and disease to them. Of the forest 
fauna the tiger is feared but it is never killed, 

a feature common to other tribes in this area. 

There are presiding deities of the harvest and 
annual agricultural rites at the beginning of the 
harvest season. The clearing of the forest is the 
most impdrtant asset of their life and their 
favourite implement the ‘Dao’ is worshipped. More- 
over after burial the spirit, of the doo is supposed 
to drive away the spirit of the dead buried out- 
side the village in the uncleared forest. The 
village also has a protecting deity ‘Kho-Pathian' 
and there is also a protector of the household. 
Thus environment and the occupations! activities 
brought forth by it, help to • determine some of 
their religious beliefs and customs. 


The following is a sketch of the religious beliefs and 
ceremonials of the Aimol Kukis as actually observed. 
A detailed analysis and comparison would follow later 
after a general survey of all the Old Kuki Tri- 
bes. The religious beliefs of the different Kukis 
are not exactly identical. The Kuki tribes of the 
southern area in the Lushai. Hills as described in 
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detail by N- E. Parry in the case of the ‘Lakhers’ 
seem to possess different names for their Super- 
natural Beings. The beliefs of Nagas are also 
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'Pathian’ is idbore or less a widely distributed 
term spegially amongst the Kukis. The Thadou 
Kukis believe that life is given to everything by 
Pathian who rules the universe and is supposed 
to be beneficent having little concern with 
men. Belief in the existence of a Supreme Being 
is found amongst the Kaohins, Chins, Lahus and 
Karens of Burma who are their neighbours. 
Amongst many of the Naga Tribes such as, the 
Angarais and Aos, there is also the notion of a 
Supreme Being. To call it mere nature worship 
or dismiss it as animism would lead to the over- 
looking of many of its complex features. There 
are spirits which are thought to have abodes in 
the different departments of nature, for instance 
there is the water spirit ‘Tui-Pathian’ ; but if it 
had been mere nature-worship there would have 
been corresponding spirits of the fire or of the 
earth or of the sky. 

They have also the notion of a Supreme Being 
who is generally kept in the background, and 
‘Pathian’ is the general term corresponding to God. 
If we consider with Durkheim that religion is 
essentially a product of social organization, we 
find it amply exemplified in the case of the wor- 
ship of ‘Bungtay Pathian’ who has gradually 
assumed the superior position of a High God, being 
the object of veneration of the superior moiety— 
Ohonghom and Chonghomlaita. So also ‘Selling 
Pathian’ who is worshipped by the next two 
phratries of the inferior moiety — Lauoo and Chai- 
thu, has a similar position amongst tbe#e two. 
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Supreme ffeingt . — There are two H%§ gods ktfown- as 
‘Bungtay Bathian’ who is worshipped' by the mem- 
bers of the Ctonghom and Chonghomlaita, a aiid ‘Sell- 
ing Bathian’ who is Wotshipped by‘ the other group 
Lanoo and Chaithu. Their idea is that these 
gods are benevolent towards them and' they created 
all things of this world. A tradition runs thus:^ — 
One day when a man was returning from 
the forest he saw an old man sitting on a stone 
and as he was approaching towards him, the' old 
man vanished. The man returned to the vilTage- 
and related the whole story to the priest who 
recognised the old man as ‘Bugtay Bktbian*. So 
from that time onwarde they Worship a stone in 
the jungle and maintain a Lut for the shelter of the 
stone. 

Irf; the month of December these two gods are 
worshipped on the same day. On the day of 
worship the whole village is divided into two 
halves, in oife half the members of the Chonghom 
and Chonghomlaita and in tho other the members 
of Lanoo and Chaithu are assembled. The priest 
with three assistants of the Chonghom and Chon- 
ghomlaifa goes towards the forest with a pig, a 
hen and some pots of zu. Here in the jungle 
they first build, a small hut and then a stone is 
plitjed within the but (generally the old stone 
which is worshipped fi'Qfti generation to generattOti 
is placed, but if it be not found in that pfa ob 
then a new stone is placed); they can not 
clearly say why the stotte is erected and 
they do not give any importance to it after the 
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wonship. Then' the- priest, after ohanting sojue 
incantations, aaorifihes those animais- and keep some 
portions of their ears, noses their heads and legs with 
some pots of zu (rice-beer)' before the God and returns 
to the village witir the remainder. After that, 
these things are cooked and distributed to all 
persons in bits. When this is over they all 
assemble in one pFaoe and’ the whole day is spent 
in dancing and music. The members of lianoo! and 
Chaithu on that day never take anything from 
the other groups aud' do not |oih in their amuse* 
ments. 

Oh- the other haaid the members of Lanoo and 


Chaithu arrange worship for their God ‘Selling 
Pkthiati’. The arrangement of the worship- of this 
God is made in the house of the priest. All peo- 
ple assemble at the place and the worship is 
performed within the house of the priest with th« 
sacrifice of a pig and a hen. When the worship 
is finished tfeiese things are- cooked and taken by 
all the men of the’ group in sm»ll qpiaistifles, 
is constantly suppMod" to’ all persons^ and mipio 
and dancing ate goinp» o» in full awing far tfa 
whole day. If-a menafeer of the other group- is 
allowed to j®i» in this worsMp. The* wh@l« rills^t 
b at ‘gwnna’ and no stranger ia allowed to enfa 
the vill«^e .®« that day. The naufa and 
are also made in separate places within the 
by the two groups. In the ‘Kha Aimof 
tfa ceremony has practically test its ici 
nowa-days. 

Kho Pathian ( Village-deity )i — This b tite Tiila^ 
deity and this is worshipped krioe te jb**, 



village 
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once in the month of Tebul (January) and again 
in the month of Mantang (October). 

The worship is generally performed in the 
morning at about 8 or 9 o’olock__bAit_jometiraes it 
may be performed in the evening. ‘Khulpu’ (chief 
priest) officiates as the priest. The place of sacrifice 
for this deity is reserved near the village gate. Here a 
plot is. cleared _and on the clean spot a bamboo 
pole of nearly four feet is kept slanting on the 
ground and a cotton string is attached to it with 
a lump of cotton at the end. This is the symbol 
of ‘Kho Pathian’ (in the Unapal Village). Before 
the day of worship the village officers who are in 
charge of collection, collect from every house of 
the village some materials for the worship. On 
the day of worship all persons assemble in the 
house of the headman. The ‘Khulpu’ after bathing 
wears a new cloth and marches in front of the 
party and other persons of the village fellow him 
with a pig, a hen, an egg and a pot of zu to 
the place of worship. On reaching the place the 
‘Khulpu’ chants some incantations and offer those 
things with a glass of water. The meaning of 
the incantation is “Oh God, be kind on us and 
keep all the people of the village in happiness. 
By Vour grace we are all alive and living in 



When this is over they all return to the village 
with tho^ sacrificial things and a feast is arranged 
on the occasion and the whole day is spent with 
music and dancing. 
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Inn Pathian (household deity). 

This is the house deity of every family and 
in each ^buse this deity is to be found. At the 
time of building the house a place in the south- 
easteriy*^corner of the house is reserved for this 
deity .f The symbol of this deity consists of three 
baskets placed on a plank nearly five feet above 
the 'ground. One of the baskets is conical and a 
long pole is attached to it from the ground and 
the; other two baskets are flat. The conical basket 
is 'placed in the middle and the other two baskets 
ar^ placed on both sides of it. This deity is 
worshipped in case of minor troubles of the person, 
.^.flhe ‘Them poo’ (ordinary priest) generally officiates 
as priest and for his service he gets a basketful 
^ of paddy, a pot of zu and a portion of the 
i sacrificial meat. On the day of worship some 
( leaves are tied on the upper beam of the door 
i of the house indicating that some worship is 
} going on within the house and no one except the 
I inmates of the house is allowed to enter. The 
worship is made by the ‘Thempoo’ in the morning 
and a pig or a hen is generally sacrificed. The 
pig is offered to the deity by piercing it by a 
sharp bamboo-split; iron weapons are never used 
fot this sacrifice. After the sacrifice some portions 
of the meat and zu are placed on those baskets 
and the priest takes a portion as his share. The 
family members are at ‘genna’ and they do not 
join in any work of the village on that day. 

Chakon ( the presiding deity of the field) This 

is the deity of the fields and by the worship 



of this deity they jgftt ,a,feun^^nce of o^p^p. 
'j:his deity cep .be worship, Red qply in Ae presence 
pf ’ the people of fhe superjpr .mo.ieig^ bpt the 

peftple.pf the inferior moiety ppn t9ibe ■,?|® 
boial meet. :fhe plpce ,fpr resi^epce of this .dpi^y 
is .ipade npar .the village gpte .where a oYrpplar 
piece of land is cleared and s.urxpupded-.l^. 
bapboo hedges. Ip it are kppt the varipup sym- 
bols of the dpity .and the things fpr ^^orfhip. 
Gpnerally a sm# house is made and withih it 
two baskets full of eprth with various small plants 
are kept, outside the house there are pome bap- 
boo zu glassas, and water glasses, and baske^ 1 to 
keep rice and mpat after the worship. Thp 
think that after the annual worship the soul (pitay) 
of yarious plants take these offerings and are 
pleased op them so they , get .abupdance of crop 
and cofton and other cereals from the fields and 

jhums. 

The worship is ^pei^f^’^'hed in fh® IPPhth of 
Tbamur (July) and ‘^Khplpu* fh® ®b.ief prippt of 
the village officiates as thp .priest. On the Jw 
of worship .ail the yillage officers engage thepi- 
selves in th® .makipg of JhQpe syiphulifial thifig^ 
■and in .the afternoQP Jh®y ■ ^th JhoaP thipgs 
towar<i.s the vjiiagCTghte; the mulp«’ roai:<?he®.ip .iront 
of the parhf with a .rpd fprban. .When.ihey 'ea®!^ 
fhe’ place the ‘Jgihpl.pu’ .with ,his .ageistants first 
clear off bhe .old things ftpd ypplace ^heip 
with .new -pneg. Then ,the ‘Shfiippu’ , anh the 
‘ffangba’ ({Village .officers pf {lawpst ,rank) gaenfioe 

.^a ^pig and two Hcpcks ii^ppptively, .at the 
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same time The pig is pierced with a bamboo 
knife and cooks are sacrificed by a du.o. Then a 
portion of these meats are put in the small bas- 
kets and the glasses are filled with zn and water. 

After the sacrifice the priest invokes the deity 
with the following incantations : — 

Chang jongo nishama 
Karomunhai kotdachongahoi 
Ohapita geungro chohongro 
Taitahtiomg ,mlurna chahongro 
Napunikcmg tidimpura patro 
Naputpua putro 
Nikheia hanakai 
Thakoi kanakai 
Arthara kanakai 
Boklaichvma kanakai 
Ohapita hongro. 

“Oh, God of fields, we are invoking thee and 
offering thee pig, cocks and zu. Do thou be kind 
on ns and take all these offerings. The souls 
of all directions (east, west, aorth and south) be ye 
kind on us and take this bumble offering of this 
people.’' 

After finishing this they return to the villa^. 
Here in the house of the 'Khulpu', the sacrificial 
meat is cooked and all persons of the village 
take bits of this meat and a quantity of zu which 
is generally supplied by the ‘Khulpu’, On this 
day no one is allowed to go out of the village 
and no ^tyangefs Site allowed to enter the village. 
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WdU'tjlylent 

'\iy' 'mi 'Paimn ('Wateysiffrit). 

' Evil spirits which yery often brings misfortune 
to the people,' are appeased by tlhem. ‘ Pui Pathtan 
is ’ftie ' 'cMef ' of ' ^SpMts. Wh6h a ' %ian 
is seriously ill ahti ''^fie '^as ‘hb '^hafibe '^bf 


recovery then the wdrship of. Ttd ^Pathian is 
arranged, becfMuse the spfeojile 'Childs 'thlt the only 
way to save that inan’s >Jife is ‘to *8^ pease Tui 
Pathian who ‘bas^^ot greater oont#©! *o^r the evil 
spirits who cause sufferings to the 'peofte. A date 
is fixed by the *ThempooN«iid*in:'feh8*mohhing of that 
day the ‘Thempoo’ with #wo r^sistahSs " known as 
'Themloi’, goes to the rtvbr «side %ith a white 
cock, a roll of cotton thfead * aJi4 ^ihe pots of 
zo. On reaching the ipkiee they "'OMife 5t wo figures 
of clay, one in the shape of ” a 'laaate' known as 


-‘Kiathaf. and another^, in the gpape of 


a female 


i:nown as ‘I)on^ina’, * ^ These two figures ^r'e^plaoed 
by the side of jthe water and in lAint of ' .these 
figures a cotfon thread is twisted on four sticks 
planted on the ground so as to eWose a square 
place m me raiddle plot. The ^thempoo then sacnfiees 
the white cock and keeps portions of the head, theitwo 
i;%8f enlf^W^ind^^ie ^#b' Mgs Wsd^ots 
bf "2u. * Tfifbn Ih6y^*1:etm’n ^fo ’’^e '^age. ‘^'bn 
their ’ wdy hotne “'they • pti't' a ■Hhrbhtf’^^cr^ss'^fee 
ditch just after cVbsV^"”"'^^" ''"^*”*^- 


te- 


Idea Is ’ that "*ttie’^dis§fii^edf'‘lnafrs ’^^ial '^lll*^3p|^fn 


'ilk 


iir 


^ 'Tjbe worship of Tut F^Mcm with symbolic hui^ai^ j&^ures^is gph- 
iably taken from the Maiiipuris,* because in -ho otiber worstfiip 
do the Aimols make anj hnmin figure. 
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by - crossing' thfr ditoil- by tihe help of the thread' 
and the man- will be' alW* again r 


( 2 ^ Ch^an Patkian. 

!I^ia,^e eyil.s{^|-,s|iijpl^ hp|iev^to ah. , 

sc^t^jpjf illness a^d for this reason at the time of ihi^s 
they^ try^ tp^ap^ease-the spirit by pffepng^ sacrifices^ 
0,^ , hearing^pf ' a miaj^^s .ilin.ess^ the^ 'Thempoa’, with 
his assistap^ts cam^s a^ pigj^a heni and sp nee pots 
of .za npar thp. village gate,^ There, aft^ the, 
saprifice; t|iey^ put,.the tn.e^fc on seven ^ plpntmp , leaves 
wijjhj SQfce , pots ^ of zti aneli aflpr feh^ th|y^, 

rejipp the yiiipg|.., , The metpbers of the, house 
of^|hf ,Es^so“ are ‘genna’ on that day 

bt^^ oti^..^ villj^ers may do their work as usual. 
This s^nf,.is ^so. worshipped when, they are a| 
war with another village- 

(2) Imnd^ 

This is a forest spirit who ac^a under the 
orders of ‘Chuan Pathian’ and is gen^aUi- res- 
ponsive for a . ease of mipor illness. 


Sh^stgkot, Pciph^a^ , 

This is the spirite of^ the- haod wplf^ 

of; tha:, Epk^, an4 in woccs^ped in thf^ ihonfch of 
Wt(mehong. i February.),. The, worsh® , is , performed 
ju^i near., the-, vjH^p-i.gatei whoto »11 thp daps , of 
thi^^ .^vilW^ are, ^hprei,, The ‘Th^j^» • th«m 
cojspe ,'«ih ,,%.pig some, pets of m, The pig. 
is.sacrioi^ mi ^ og^i on.. % spot. ^ T^e per- 
sope., pEespptf on , jil^,oppe8iQjn;,.get. sonoe; hi%. of. fhw 
saofifciaj meat aftd zu- ; Ne, stranger, and; wom;^n, 
are^ali^ejd itOsbo, ETpsent, pu the ocpa^ipn,. ah4fM<;,, 
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sacrifioial meat is never taken to the village. 
This worship of the spirit of daos is performed' 
just before the season of jhum in order to avoid 
any injury on the persons of the people when 
they will work for the preparation of the jhwm. 

Another important function is also performed 
by ‘Shongkot Pathian’. On their way home after 
a burial, the people worship this spirit in order 
to avoid the evil spirits who haunt the grave 
and follow the persons to the village. So just 
outside the village gate a dao is placed with the 
sharp edge towards the burial place and all men 
who went to the burial ground stop just in front 
of the dao. The ‘Thempoo’ then chants some 
incantations and beats every person with the 
leaves of ‘tumbel’ and ‘numphiar’ (leaves of wild 
plants) as they cross the dao. The idea is that 
the progress of the evil spirit is retarded by the 
spirit of the dao. 

Arhan Pathian. 

This is the deity who is worshipped when 
a pregnant woman is in trouble. Barren women also 
worships this deity for a child. 

The worship of ‘Arkun Pathian’ is made at 
three or four o’clock in the morning. The priest 
comes With an assistant on the day of worship. First, 
they dig two boles in the courtyard of the house 
and pitch two pieces of bamboo about -^o feet 
in height, then another bamboo of the Same size 
is tied to these bamboos crosswise. Two pieces 
of plantain-leaves are spread on each side of the 
posts with one egg on each. Two pots of zfU are 
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also kept oa them. Then the priest, facifig east, 
with two red cocks in his two hands with a 
stooping posture mutter the following inpanta- 
tions : — 

. Ah — ha — Pathian 
Andurai anduhan shemdurai shemdukan 
Neshoknoo nihhoiya ihakohoya 
N<akhungmoo ashen wm'girmoo ashen 
Dungmar asha hhangmar asha 
Thing resha pahoi asha 
Thangching arlchouna arkhang 
Robo aphur ashanga 
Thdnsiat ihopaymaro lunghhiat thopomaro 
Nanasit tiaking nantao timaking 
Oitiang chanoo nashum pero 
Ati thingshi thomerolungshiat thomero 
Do-Pathian andurai andukan 
Semduras sedukan. 

The general meaning of the above incantation 
is that we are invoking Thee for the welfare of 
the woman who is suffering from serious trouble. 
Oh, God, do be kind on her by accepting these 
offerings and relieving her of her pains. 

After this the priest sacrifices the cocks, and 
the meat is cooked and is taken by the suffering 
woman. Men are not allowed to be present at 
the time of the worship. 

Minor Deities. 

(1) Shot Pathian. — Sometimes this spirit is in- 
voked with the sacrifice of a hen and a pig and 
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a- Mae^ band o# e^ttoo- is- tifed reund tbe wrist* ift- 
<M‘d©?' to a^soid; th® ev-ib eye o#*' some maltvoltot 
s^ll^ 

(2) Rangdshen — This is the spirit who is Believed' 
to control the rains ; but is^ n&- itaporta®ee-atteehed 
to the .w«»i}ip»„Qf epMt.;i 

There are otheiv mino^^ defies. Mid.' spirits- such 
as ‘Earn Gr^dl^i i?MWan’ 

(Sun God) and ,.^^L 

who are all generally .tp^ri^. them 

and so the Aimol do^^l not arj^pge^ an^ wo|'^ip 
for them. 
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^%T*RAi BAHADTO^OaBsiCHANWA*^^^ M. A. 
,( G<mdtdiBd fr<m^YoL Xlli^ Not 4 rp, 2 S 9 ). 

tii 


i^tjfa ^ifs ^§iVeii*"a Ki_ 

bn‘ ffl; li), "*L ^v€ 

Mre ''‘liie''afccoant Vs^ith’^luy 

^ 1 l) ■ " 
fl®iecl''%^ 



Jji 0 attfg. 

as'’^iia**f^4iefi^e^ffl^s%8^to efitffe Mid fii^jirrfte 

~%iil '»»s ^*¥af«l!a’, (^Bti 

’,! 5 pa»L ^biSftiy«MiWls wlfe odffl^ 



fylva’. ' Pltes 
as *«affaff,''^o«p. >-Sdififeti&eB 'smne’ 
to 4Muee ^aisd *#i&a bateo, 

like pta’‘\^ere'!frieii *in ®lir3i^*‘bea^;;|sl»bfps'+%n^l!^^t»d 
fiaad %s riow, ‘l^a^V Mad- riae -in '4b© p«j®y 
ot;©0trsei$«9par©d fei -^Mfea blMCier, 

jtatsulii a ‘©a;dal ^for %ai 

fisfeeiaaot, ’©dnsiS^d -iii&otlt %f -*4ati)pe ^aal 

deaaM'^rioe -and ' 4 te - .qaartgr of^ipidg®, 

be^dfes : '«a&a4,"a®d, Vugelfrtries. TW6'% o© ?^b. 
ti<}a of ^eat,'Oh8^iakay^6443hM *^€!hatBa4i!j.taeal 
Qf *-day^ w#sa, was J^probal^ *41864 Soi -^bs^iag 

" Sj’, *«e6d-o©at"'©f/?;ptfi®e8, -»i»aaf^'^n *ta^ 
*^fipt8r it appose 


ofiti©. JPrdrn* 

‘til© «^pl© -fead of 4b©5>. 
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replaced barley. In Bihar, as we have seen in 
Kautilya and Sas'ruta, barley became unimportant 
and wheat more so. The superiority of wheat as 
ap article of diet was well recognized but it never 
formed the staple food. Dhanvantarlyanighantu 
described it as the food of the Yavahas, the Greeks; 
apd later by the 16th cent, it had acquired the 
name, Yavana. Besides the cereals, milk and its 
products and meat formed a great part of the daily 
meal. Since the Rig-vedic times ‘dhana’ has been 
the name of roasted barley and ‘S'aktu’ that of 
its meal. It was rubbed with ghi and mixed 
with honey and water to a thick consistency and 
eaten. The preparation was known as ‘maniha’. 
When S'aktu was mixed with ‘dadhi’, the Bulgarian 
milk, it w%s known as ‘Karambha’. Probably salt 
pr honey or both were added to it. ‘^pilpa’ or 
Tflpa’ was , bread of unfermented barley meal and 
possibly of Priyangu and latterly of wheat meal 
also. The most prized food was ‘purodas'a. It was 
a large cake of Yrlhi cooked on earthen basins, 
It was cut into pieces, dipped into ghi and eaten. 
It was the As'upitha of Bengal, Ss'u being Yrlhi, 
but the method of preparation was different. 
Another delicacy was ♦Oharn’, composed of Yrlhi 
or barley cooked in milk over slow fire with 
freqnent sprinkling of ghi and constant stirring 
with a flat piece of wood so as to prevent sloppi- 
nei^. Cfoaru was ‘payasaona’, ‘pSyas* being milk, 
the grains remaining distinct. As a common variety 
of diet two or more articles of food were mixed 
aud hooked together, having 'filc^ ip fE;|saraV 
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In ‘mwlga*anna’, ‘pala’ meat in ^ala-anna’ ete. 
‘Haviaya-anna’ was originally ‘anna’ of Nlvftra aad 
other ■wild corns. Since these were not always 
awEdiaMe, 4t consisted of rioe, barley, pviy<ing%f 
halsya i»nd tUa and nows’ gtd, again' 
rsaiinding ns of earliest food-grains of the 

Sanjatis. 

(i i) Snoba, — oils sand fats. These were %irpi’ 
(yfti), ‘taila’ ^VegetebieiOils), ‘vasa’ (fist), wad ‘majja* 
(ujarrOw) of animals. 

The sources of vegetable oils and the pr*^r- 
tion of each obtained from seeds m?e 
fnllowa ^(a) ©dj-one-^istii <rf itfae volume of the 
«eed,’-^-<4ifcEKl, faseed, (fe) oil, one fifth the Tolume, — 
Malm madarichta, Kus'anusi, hette* 
IkooWBas E^aoEtraiand, in Bengal, Kesam or -Einsnin, 
tie famous lao-growiug fa^ee ©f dry forests,— aefeZei- 
diwa tr^uffa. Kaspittba, a wisreading for Karanja,— 
^ongomio glabra, (d) (MI, onefoarth the volume— 
"pilm. — ^Ses&mwn, Kummhha^ isaffldfwec, 

«tt vOTttacauW),— lMifeha\ IngwM, the 
'femouB ‘TapaflWtaru’ of -'Smakrit litersteue, -and 
Mmgam. ■srf Bihar, — Mahmites T&ed)mtghu. 

A.11 the oils mentioned sabove 'ote 
edible, Nimba oil bscs n ptywetfdl -smeM and bitter 
%aete, so also oil of Eiaraiga. In the ;text it 
-k written Kapittha whkh k Chroma 
*WhoBe seed -k neither oily not numerous. !l3re 
wed sof 'Marsmja .wntakis 25% of »dil which k 
largely naed for burnwg lamps, The iname oeoncs 
in Vedic Mterature. Th« df often 

' ' iB 
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contains a small proportion of Hydrocyanic acid. 
The oil of Ingudi is bland, yellow and tasteless. 
It is to be noted that Sarsapa was not pressed 
for oil, and the Tila oil was the oil par excellence. 
The name occurs in the Atharvaveda. Charaka 
has the following edible oils Tila, Erarida, or castor 
oil, — Rieinus communis; Sarsapa j Piyala, — Bucha- 
nama laUfoUa; tasi; Kusumbha. Sus'ruta gives 
a long list of oils and discusses their medicinal 
properties. Bhavisya Purapa mentions Khasa-vija, 
poppy seed, and gives its properties but says 
nothing about its oil 

(i i i) Lavanavarga, — Salts. There were two 
iTOUirees of common salt, ‘Saindhava*, the rock-salt of 
the Siodhu, Indus country, the Punjab, and ‘samudra’, 
the sea-salt. There were four other kinds of salts 
Stored for use. These were (l) ‘bid’, a black salt I'of 
ofehsive ododr^ hence the name, prepared by hea-ting 
.tog«bher ‘advedaja’ salt with Haritaki, — Te/rminalia 
chebida; (a) Yayaksara, ‘the alkali from yava', 
potash; (3) Sauvarohala, ‘the glistening or fire- 
produoing’, saltpetret; (4) Udvedaja, ‘formed on 
soil’, commonly known -now as ‘reh’ (from Smshrit 
ruohaka, salt-petre) a mixture of sodium salts 
occurring as effloresence on Soil. 

: ^ 0 to.—tThe Saindhava salt 'is thb purest natural 
saltj containing over 99^ of Sodium chloride. 
This explains &e reason of its being considered 
pure in Hindu dietary; moreover, it j(S; not prepared 
by unclean castes by whom the sea salt is prepaf ed. . : 

; has Saindhava, Sauvarohala ; bid; and 

bhida, the same as Udvedaja ; Kala lavapa ; a 
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black salt without odour (probably prepared by 
mealing together Saindhavaand Harltakl.) Samudra; 
pams'u taken by Bh, P. as a name of Audvida. 
Paras'll is dust, and salt was obtained from alkaline 
soil. Sus'ruta and Araara add ‘Romaka’, ‘of Rome’ 
foreign, which was Sarabhara, the salt lake of 
Ajmer. (Was Sus'ruta revised when Rajputana was 
in the possession of the Greeks?) 

(iv) Ka|uka^varga,— Pungents and condiments. 
These were Pippall, long pepper; marioha, black 
pepper; Sringivera or Adraka, ginger; Ajaje or 
Jlraka, cumin seed; Kirata tiikt®, being 
S'mertia chwata ) white Sarsapa ; Kustufiabura, Cbm* 
monly known as Dhanyaka, Dhaniya,- coriander; 
Obtuka ? ; Damanaka, Beng. Dana, — Antemism ml~ 
garis; maruvaka, Beng, marua, — Ocrgmwn basUicum; 
S'igrukanda, the stem [bark] of Beng. Sajina, — 
moringa plirygospermvm. 

Note. — One of the names of mar'icha is Dhar- 
mapattana, of ‘Dharmapattana’, the name of a 
place, probably in Bihar. It is surprising that 
Chirata was used to prepare a bitter curry. There 
was Kalas'aka, specially known as Sraddhas'aka, 
the green herb eaten on the occasion of S'raddba; 
Bh. P. takes it to mean the bitter JTadrka, the 
bitter Jute plant, — Corchorus olitarkis.lb is men- 
tioned as Nan in Oharaka among the green 
vegetables. It owes its name to its tubular stem. 
There is no mention of Patola,— IWc/iosaniAes 
ddoica, whose leaf is often used as ft bitter. The 
name occurs in Oharaka, It is also noticeable that 
Haridra, turmeric, does not find place iq I^au- 
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stores, tllawgh; it W€W» known to him (II. 12) 
It'is. difficult to taabe oat Oharaka: It is strongly 
aromatic- so that the smell was believed to drive 
away evil spiritsj a property eoojtnonly ascribed 
to Damanaka also. 

Gharaka gives some other names, such as Yamani, 
Being. aopt^m ; B'aleya, or madhu- 

rikt, Beng. mauri, fennel ; Earavi, Eeng, S'a-jira,— *' 
Qunmh s^bscmianum ', Hingu* Beag,- Hing, as- 
8&etida^ and; a few others.. The, names, ooour also 
in, Amara. 

(v) Ksarat-varga.— 4Sagar produets, derived frota. 
joioe? of' the sqgar came, a» -phan^fca!, syrupy 
a©li(i lump; obtained; by dryings up, the 
jafee' %■ b^ ; teatayapdiv orysiai* with syrup ; 
khand^j uniefiued OTjudals, a»d? ‘s'fuiiBra’y nsfeied 



iVoia^The word, ksara, asuaUy.n^Bs an dtaali, 
soi^0fi|edj ft# fact ftj9»| alkah? Hka soda 
is obtained; by, aHpwmg «#- mixtiire of ap 

alkaline aacfti to kklkle down. The |flji#e of, ft p 
Sflgab-cane eiinilariy trieye# domm fewn , iftgaf;miUs. 
TW» a#e ©ff the word, Ksara has he^Mge 
Btjr detailed deseri^tioa; of the stc^ar, 

tndisu^Z^ , 

(vi) Mad|»,-»^-jEl0aey i&om bess and 

jui'oev 

Note . — It is interesSfeg to «te' ftai) gipfpe 
sugar was oori^^ed),, to honey. <Jhavak» 

refws to «t^ir obtaioed from honey, and names 
Ibwr: spwies .-oif boaey-hees.. ■ • 
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(vii) : soara* Thesa wre ¥rik- 

samlaj tamarind ;: Karamarda, Bang. Kaiiamabay-w 
Carmii oarmidas\ A* 9 ra^ mango;; Vidal%? 

Fh^lanthi^ emiiUffCn matnlnDga, Beog. Taba^nr^ 
Qitrvs medica l Kola and YaAm^,-r- rQund and' 
I(Wg froit of Zizyphm mdgemsi l^uvii^ka, ‘tbo 
ftnit of tho sanyfra cosnry’. tfao kwar Sind,,Ber(g. 
NarikeU ]m\rr^Z^phm BaEnsaka* Be®g* 

Bhal|ft)-nr4»tfwia^; asli^i^.:, 

a» sp<Mi^ of tamaiiwl^ 

heads >tb# list. 'Cbfe ^kroe; ¥id«ia is psEjaa^; a 
mipeadiBg fa« Yidak whip^ Maiiii WWiSN 

(IX. 130) which is evidently ra^taft deo^at 

a , apeaie§= of whose sojar frp* k 

by ^ ppof. Charaka an4 SusVata raefltion 
a large p»«it)«r of sour fruits, in additkp to thoie 
mentioned by Kautilya. Tjbe following, ar,e well? 
known-^Amrataka, Bepg- Arnra , — SponSias mangir 
feral Bbavya, Bepg, Cbalta,- - Jpilienid speciomi 
Kapittha, Beng. Elayet , — Feronia elephanta ; 

Beng. Hof ., — Cicca disficha,. Sns'ruta adds o^er 
names, such a? Lakucba, which wa§ known 
Kautilya! as, a tree on which Tasar silk woiriigi^s 
grow, — 4‘^tocarpus lahqocIiM; Karkaqdhan, a w|ld 
Zyziphus, (the name occurs in Vedic literature)! 
PrSchinftljpalaka, Beng. Fs.rp^^&y■r^Flacq^rt^^ cata- 
phracta ; Kos'araf, BePg* Kos'am whose pnrige 
fruif is very souf and sometimes eafen by fhe 
poor ; etc. 

(viii) Pravjpala-varga. — drinks, such as 
‘dadhi*, and Dhanyamla or Kanji, prepared 
fermenting oOtfked rke and other grains in water, 
copsiste of at solution of aeetio soid. 
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(ix) S'ukta-varga. — Vinegar. It is prepared by 
fermenting one of the follo\^ing ; Juice of the 
sugar-cane; gura; honey or grape juice; syrup; 
Jambava fruit of Eugenia jambolanai Panasa, 
jack -fruit; to which a decoction of the leaf of 
naesas'ringli — Qymnema syhestries and Pippali, long 
pepper, has been added. It is stated that the 
process will take a month, six months or a year, 

Asuta, — Pickles are prepared by fermenting in 
Water slices of the sugar-cane, and putting in the 
liquid slices of fruits of Chidbhita, — Cucumis sp., 
urvaru, — Cucumis satiuars, mange, or Amalaka, 
Embelio myrobolan. 

Note. — ^Vinegar was obtained also from breweries 
as *amlas'idhu’, sour s'idhu (II. 25). The leaf of 
mesa-s'ringl is said to be stomachic. Medical writers 
t^ould sometimes add edible rhizamos as adjuncts. 

(x) S'aka-varga.— Vegetables and the like con- 
sisting of rhizomes, roots, fruits, and meat and 
dried fish. 

Note, — The word, s'aka denotes vegetables which 
are cooked for food. These are derived from six 
parts of plants, — root, rhizome, stem, lea^ flower, 
and fruit. Occasionally other partt are eaten, e. g- 
the growing shoot Of the bamboo, edible mush- 
rooin. Kautilya, like Oharaka divides the, S'Ska into 
two classes, viz. those parts which are above 
ground, and those Which are under groupd. Tne 
former include flowers and fruits^ and the latter 
foot and rhizome. Kautilya and Gbaraka had a 
third claM, 'haritake’ the greens which were eaten 
raw, Kautilya doea not say anything of the 
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Royal orchard. But he incidentally names tho 
fruits which were common in his part of the 
country. Vedio literature does not tell us whether 
mango and jackfruit were at all known to the 
Vedic Aryans. The only fruits mentioned are 
Karkandhu, Amalaka, Vilva , — Mgle marmelos, and 
Kharjura, date. Besides the fruits mentiond above 
we have in Kan:^a under timber trees Tala, the 
palmyra palm, and Eajadaoa, or Piyala. There is 
no mention of cocoa-nut and plantain, Charaka 
mentions cocoanut, and also Arukaj Beng. Alubo- 
khara , — Prunus communis ; Tflda, mulheety, Kaga- 
ranga, orange and a few others of minor importaftoa 
Prom K!autilya's list of provisions it appears that 
fruits did not form a part of the daily dietary of 
the ancients. 

In the time of Kautilya meat and fish formed 
items of daily diet. Fresh fish was apparently 
insufficient to meet the demand, and dried fish, 
perhaps Salted and smoked, was consumed. Certain 
birds Such as the pea-cock, parrot and mmm 
held sacred; and grone, Water-hen, Brahminy duck 
were excluded from the table* It is cufioUS 
note that Kautilya a shrewd and acoaisate observer 
believed in the existence of %atsya’, sea-anim^ids, 
having resemblance with the alephant^ horse, ass, 
and man ill. 26 ). Suoh animals were not 

killed for food. IPhUfe Were large forests, not 
very fer off ihe town, whore mrigapas'u quadrupeds, 
Werb. hunted i^^^ - Ainarakosa gives a 1^1 of 
thes% which belong to , many famiiiea iChe King 
had iioek .of sheijp: and goats, droyes of swine, and 





Mrcte t>f csitfek mi bnialcHSR The latter wete 
aieaAt fdjf variE6siis jJUrpCfteSj dne 'of \<^hi6ti was to 
Attpjdy^ hiteat. OMen w%te bfdd and probably 
fttttdbed fot the sbAmbles (II, -^9). S'tis'ruta des- 
*^beS 3 beef as ^‘pa^e’^ YSjaabalkya io hfe Dharraa- 
^(®&0 A., ©;)? onjOTiie the offering <t>¥ beef to 
'Br^aiapi -teia'n'0'd 4b the Vete "Hdieii they ©oaae 
'Ss gWfeifcs i(lJl0O), VisttU -PoraiW 15) tells as 
that JP one feeds Srahmatfs-dTii bhe day ofS'raddha 
Mth %eef, tie souls af doeeased parents remain 
MtSsled fer eleti^ =tooii#fs. Kattilya refe«i to the 
eMfein ffVi aid ihe oewe«ii©&y 'of Vtieofeia^a, 
ifeose la ok at -hM its ewigia in 

‘bW l^obpt, dxferg 'of a «aa«t®feial post 
%rS Mib (^e*ibg bf feiif exte bfflv*8s show What 
the intention was. Manu (III. 267) enjoias the feed- 
thOKl^ of S'riyddha of dBiMhuaans mth meat 
.el^liDg ;&6m >soq:» jntox-loatiqg drink, and 
i^ixits kheJbdllii^ of bh(^ aind quadrupeds for 
•the pertOraaanoaof aaoridce ;the seatir^ ofweat 
df the aoimal has been bfSsred to a jgod, J&’eaiate 
tlffiillDails w^e neyer .permitt^ laud *one would 
■satuM% seleot a sound arUEnal, -The -goat was 
f^Qsually the ipas'r^ the .sa^ifioM 
.-^riSipasib^a» '' 'Which^ 

€elrfb« 'estiffldtion ^f M^bse Idiflferent Ainds 
?bf food otui be Inimed a&bba th® iltatsment tin 
'Sit .b^dby^ifl'aiia atiil 

“^la 'together 'sfdMi ;flwg*'td^esVl^he®p'^'iAe 

^oesftors satisfied for a ^moath ; iifie fisb^ Catena, 
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game birds five ; of goat six ; of Private, the 
spotted deeV, seven ; of Ena, antelope, eight ; of 
Ruru, the barking deer, nine ; of boar and buffalo 
ten ; of rabbit and turtle eleven ; of ox twelve 
months, and of rhinoceros twelve years. A similar 
list is given in Us'anas Samhita in the same order 
(111), It is difficult to guess why the flesh of 
rhinoceros was so much prized. Perhaps it was 
a rare animal, and difficult to kill. The name 
is Vadhrinasaj which means a rhinoceros (of. 
Vispu Pnrana III. 17. Ksjrasvanii’s com. on A.mara 
under Khaqlga, and Halayudha’s Dioi\ The flesh 
of Gavaya, — Ros frontalis, was also pre$brihed. 1$ 
horse-sacrifice proclaiming victory over the fbhr 
quartws the flesh of the sacrificed horse waa eaten. 

Iftst sacrifice was performed by Samudragupta 
in 400 A. D. The last reference to beef-eating 
is found in Bhavabhuti (800 A. D.). Had it been 
a taboo the poet would have hesitated twice before 
describing the feast in detail. 


HI. Drink 

Kautilya and meflical writers indeded all kinds 
of intoxicating liquors under ‘madya’, also ofdled 
‘madira’ derived from the word, ‘mada’, intoxica- 
tion. Accordingly ‘sura’ was a class of ‘madya’, 
Manu (xl) divides ‘sura* into three kinds, viz., '(1) 
PaistI, made from ‘pista’, the meal of cereals, (t) 
Gaudi, from ‘guda’, the dried up juice of the 
sugar-cane, and (8) madhvi, from ‘roadhu’, honey. 
The name ‘sura’ was specially applied to Paisti, 

i 
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which Mann described as the sediment ot rice 
and the like. In this all authorities agree. And 
we have therefore no doubt that the ‘sura’ of the 
Vedic Aryans was rice-beer. 

Manu regarded the drinking of ‘sura’ as one 
of the greatest sins that a Brahman might commit, 
and his main reason rested on the fact that it 
was obtained by the decomposition of rice. Probably 
he had another fact in view. It was manufac- 
tured by a low caste who were untouchable. He 
therefore enjoined also on the Ksatriyas and Vais'yas 
abstention from the drink. Prom Kautilya, S'ukra, 
the two epics and the Purans it appears that 
these two classes and the kings did not observe 
the rule. The ‘Vastu S'tstras’ on the building 
of houses point out a place suitable for the Royal 
Drinking Saloon. Kautilya, however, made drink- 
ing: penal for Brahmans, who if found guilty were 
branded on the forehead with a mark resembling 
the flag of the brewery, ^ nnd banished to the 
mines. It was not a sin for the S'adras to drink 
They appear to have been hahitoal drinkers. From 

1 Kautilya it appears that ^jg pmett and ■ gitls dkl not 
indulge in drink> and were therefore employed in 
their manufacture, .( S%kra& disparaging remark 
regarding this in Madhyades^a ). 

Sura was the oommonest liquor, and Kautilya 
did not think it necessary to Specify it. Ohh of 
its was ‘pra|anii4’, and another ‘s'veta sura’. 

The ktler was thg result of distillation. In 
Aniarakosa a synonyni’ of 'sura' is ‘parisruta’, that 

^ It S6SCUH tbo flag clopicted the distcller’s still, see Manu, XI 
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which trickles down. Therefore one naay fairly 
infer that ‘sura’ was often distilled. A liquor sho p 
was known as ‘apana* , ^ flrinlriji g^ place. _ It was 
‘also called ‘8'‘unda. The word, s'unda means the 
trunk of the elephant, and meant also the distilling 
apparatus, the alembic, on account of resemblance. 
Hence Suridi came to mean a distiller. Another 
name was ‘Kalya-pala’, ‘Kalya* being ‘good-cheer”. 

Before we enter into a description of the 
various liquor in use in India, it will be useful 
to make a few preliminary observations regarding 
the general method of manufacture. It is to 
induce acetous fermentation in cooked rice, and some 
of our house-wives know how to prepare ‘Kanji’, rice 
vineger. But the art of preparing Kanji of supe- 
rior quality is not known to all. It requires two 
to three months to finish the process. Similarly, 
the art of inducing alcoholic fermentation in honey, 
grape juice or treacle may appear easy, for these 
when somewhat old become naturally fermented. 
But oftener than not, the fermentation is acetous, 
the liquid tastes sour with or without the pre- 
sence of alcohol in it. The art of preparing 

alcoholic drinks consists in the suppressiun of 1 
acetous fermentation which would result in the I 
loss of alcohol. The conversion of sugar into 
alcohol is due to the action of a fertti«nl% ft 
microscopic plant; floating in the air along with 
a host of others (vide Appendix II). It has thei-e- 
fore to be isolated as in the preparation of sweet 
dadhi, and once the ‘seed’ is obtained, it can be 
kept up with a little care, But the art of pre|- 
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pajing alcohol from rice and other cereals is much 
more difSoulfe and requires long practice. The 
starch contained in them is first eonverted into a 
kind of sugar, and the latter into alcohol. In 
Earope the whole grain, often of barley, is soaked 
in water and allowed to germinate, the starch is* 
thereby converted into a sugar, and once this is 
obtained, the next process is the same as in 
honey. As far as I know' the Indian method 
consists in mixing softened rice with a ferment, 
‘Kinva’j which has the power of changing starch 
into sugar, and the latter into alcohol, the two 
changes going on simultaneously. 2 

Th# same method is adopted by the S'antals, 
BTdls, and other aboriginal traibes who prepare 
their own beef at home, chiefly from* Mce* and 
sbmettmes from mHleis, such as mapua, — Meusine, 
aoi so on. The beef is kriowh as Naridia of 
Pachui, Cleaned rice is partially cooked’ over fi^fef 
in a Hand's an eaftheh cooking pot. It is next 
taken out, cooled and thofoughly mixfed with 
powdered ‘fiskhar’, the ‘Sipva^ of Sam^kflt and 
put again in the Hapdi ^ith a snaall quahtity of 
watef, sprinkled on the fop preveht dfying. 
The nvoutb is covefed, and' the set aside. 

In ahout three days in summer and’' six or seven 
days in winter, the Hahdia is ready. The gfaiqd 
of rice lose their shape and hedome pulpy. The 
whole mate is strong in alcohol, and few df inkers 
can stand it. Usually the alcohol is reinoved Is^ 
washing the pulp with water, leaving a residpe 

* [wtfe appendii I.] 
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of empty coats, cellulose of the original grain. 
This was known as ‘bakkasa'. The liquor drawn 
off looks like milk and is sometimes distilled. The 
namej, ‘hancjia’, is given to it because it is pre- 
pared in a handi, and ‘pachui’ because it is the 
result of decomposition, agreeing with Manu’s 
description. i’er mentation cannot take place 
witiiout ‘bakhar’. The word, ‘bakhar^ is a corrup- 
tion of Samskrit ‘balkal’, the bark of plants, 
‘Bakhtwr’ is! sold in markets in smaill white balls, 
and the manufacturers keep the ingredients secret. 
Th^ method ie^ however, known, floots and barks 
of Various plants are pounded and cold infusion 
in wsater is made of theni. Rice meal is mixed 
with the liquid and made into balls Somehow or 
other the special ferment, Miicor, finds its way in 
the balls and remains there. Proba!:)ly it is added 
to the meal from an old stock. The quality of 
bakbar depends upon the presence and number of 
the orgianistiQ. In a manufactory it is necessary 
to know tbe strength, and the use of k standard 
quality is economical. 

Eautilya’s brewer prepared the ‘Einva’ hiaaSetf 
instead of relying on supply from outside, 
though it was a market commodity (II. 22^ 
Hence Eantilya bas given us a recipe: «he 

part of powdered masa-pulse, cooked or uncooked 
with three parts of powdered rice along with 
small quantities of Morata, etc. Thfe will be 
‘kittva-bandha’, the binder of the body of the 
kiriva”. Morata is Mfirva,— ze^lam&sp^. 
But this alone is not suflioient, and Eautilya it 



so 
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silent about the rest. He mentions the ingredients 
required for ‘bija-bandha', the binder of the ‘seed’, 

in another connection, and these were used in 
making bakhar. 

While giving recipes for the liquors of his 

time, Kautilya classifies them according to their 
source. Thus: 

{ i ) Medaka, prepared from rice, kinva and 
water, and kinva being 1^ times and water 8 times 
the volume of rice. 

Note . — Of cource water was not added at first. 
The propoi tion of, JKinva used in the preparation 
shows that it was a quickly fermented liquor. The 
name, ‘medaka’, lit. looking like fat, does not occur 
in Ayurveda. SusVula mentions ‘jagala’, lit, mean- 
ing the pulpy sediment of sura, that which 
dissolves. Arnarakosa took ‘Jagala’ and ‘medaka’ 
as s 3 'nonyms or allied preparations. 

Evidently the pulpy mass was sometimes eaten, 
after adding 10 diflferent kinds of spices to give 
the beverage its distinctive taste, flavour, and 
colour. These were Patha, — Stephunia herno.ndii~ 
flora. ; Lodhra , — Symplocos racevnosa ; Tejovati 
or Morva; Elavaluka, often spelt Elabaluka, a 
kind of scented drug; honey; Madhurasa, grape; 
Priyangu,— ' Aglaia rorburghiana ; Daru-haridra — 
Berheris asiatica; blHck and long pepper. These 
a-re not all spices, a«d it will be seen that some 
oqrrectives or medicinal drags were always added 
to the diflerent kinds of liquors 

[iij Prasanna, made from ‘pisito’, meal of cereals, 

kiriva and water, kinva being one-tenth of the 
meal. 
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Note.— It is apparent PrasannS. would take much 
longer time “to ripen” than Medaka and the 
result would be repellant and distillation necessary. 
To clarify and colour it, ‘kata s'arkarS’, alum, 
and a decoction of the flower of Bassia latifolva 
would be added. The latter would sweeten the 
taste and colour the liquor. The clear liquid on 
the top would be prasanna, which means ‘clear’. 
At the time of setting up the vat, Putraka, — 
Putranjiva roxhurghti was always added to the 
mixture. Sometimes eight other vegetable ingre- 
dients were added after ripening. These were 
Coca, — cinnamon; Citrak,— Plvmlmgo zeykimoa; 
Vidanga, — Emhelia ribes ; Gaja-pippall — Soindoipsus 
officinalis ; Kramuka and Lodhra, — two allied spe- 
cies of Symplocos ; Madhuka, — Bassia ; Musta, — 
cyperus rotundus. When the wort Was dislilled, 
the result was called s'veta-sura, white sura, on 
account of the colour of the distillate. The eight 
ingredients would be added to it also. The same 
eight, it appears, formed ‘txijahandha’, the bioflea' 
of the seed of ki^iva, 

This method of preparing sura is aplicable to 
all kinds of cereals, many of which Will r?jt|tlre 
powdering in order to remove their ccat. Hence 
the name ‘Pista’, the meak and sura-paisp. the 
liquor from Ae meal, A better aud quicker taethofl 
is to soften the cleaned ^ains with Water over 
heat, as in the preparation of medaka. After 
mixing with kipva, the softened grains are made 
into flat cakes for conversion of their starch into 
sugar. The cakes are pistaka, hence the piahfea 
sqra. 
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The stre^igth of sura would of course depend 
upon the proportion of water used. Kautilya 
tells us that the maximum quantity of sura which 
was allowed to a consumer was 6 ozs, while the 
minimum would be as small as f oz. It seems 
sura was pretty strong in alcohol. 

(in) Asaya, from treacle, to which wood 
apple an<l a sm^ll q,uantity ojf honey were added. 
Apparently honey was old and contained the yeast 
ferment. Sometimes the eigh-t ingrnjlioQts of I^ra- 
saona were added to A^ava. Jt no.ver distilled. 

(ivl Arista used to be prepared fte^c^'ding 
the dic^tioa of physioiansj and .was purely ,a 
emliok^ hexiwsge. The farmen^ng imateyial was 
gi»|ia -to wludi a amadl .^pautity <af honey wf^s 
added. 

, (v) Maireya also from fuda; to whioh w^is 

arald: deaostiitm the hank Msshas^fingl^~ 
Qi^nema sylvesatre, and sometimes the three 
myrobolans. All liquors .from guxia ustmMy aqa- 
tained the mytoholansi Mafreya y^as a frvoufite 
drink of noblemen, and the wme suggests that 
it was !»t {first made .i» # 

,nfhl^h;is, howeief, uo'kuoi^iu, ' 

( 0 ) M%dka j^om Tt 

wm. the oounfry nf • the^ fruit, ^u^a 

w«3 flddfd ,tn juice in where tthe 

friit 'wef not idbuodhal*. . . _ 

■Thea®, nk , .kiipds nl ,, ■ jS^re ,'pf yarinus 

qualities^ ,d^^djD:grOjft,vtfee, pj^eyi^Qn .of tth^e, 
diettta. ;,Wheor, -ripe, maugo ;W^^jadded;,tP^ieif^'''fr 
WQftid he called raangonurs,, and so pui 5?hfld 
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was Mahasura, the great sura, prepared for the 
consumption of the king. For this an infusion 
in water would be first made of the following, — 
Sansveria, Butea frondosa, Datura, Gymnema, 
Pongamia, and Ficus glomeratus, and a decoction 
of the following, — Symplocos, Plumbago, Emhlica, 
Stephania, Oyperus, Aguilaria, agallocha, Berberis, 
NymphcBa, dill seed, Achyrauthis, Alstonia, Melia, 
and Jasminum sambac. The two extracts would 
be clarified by the powder of burnt alum and 
added to sura. A small quantity of treacle would 
also be added to make it sweet. 

Of the six kinds of liquor, sur^J^hisky, 
beer, arista, — tincture, and madhu, — wine appear 
to have been much in demand, Maireya and 
Asava were liquors ; when these went sour they 
were called ‘amla - s'idhai’, and the liquid was 
sold as vinegar or utilized in making pickles of 
fruits. Stale sura fetched low price, and medaka 
of bad quality was either sold elsewhere, or given 
to slaves and labourers in lieu of their wages, or 
to drought animals and hogs. [So much from 
Kautilya.] Many other kinds of liquor came iqto 
use since his time. But few writers cared to tell 
us how they were prepared. According to Bhava- 
prakas'a.the difterence between Arista and Asava 
lies in the fact that in prepa,ring the former u 
decoction of medicinal plants is used, while in ^ 
the latter plant bodies in their natural state. In 
both the fermenting material is usually a mixture 
of guya and honey. 8'idhu was a class of liquorsj 

5 
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the ferrnentifrg body of 'v^'liich was the jtlice of 
■ shgar-cane, treacle or any other sweet jttiee. 'Sura 
was prepared from cooked rice, the upper thin 
liquid in the sura vat being prasanna, the next 
layer kadamharli the next thick ‘layer Jagdla, and 
the thickest meddha. A:ll the grades Were includ- 
ed Under smu which was evidently not distilled. 
The residue left ‘after the spirit had been drawn 
dff'by waging was called Bakkasa. ’Varupl, was 
the fermented juice of the palmyra and date 
palms. This is Tari, from Tala, ^palmyra palm. 
The name Varan! suggests that it was fir^ pTU- 
p^ed in ,• plates /near the '.s&b.. It was .'doubtless a 
p^oiduct -of Southern India. 

The ^texioating drinks tnetitioned -by SuS'ruta 
may be elassifed ttUder -the thte^ heads of Paisti, 
'^Qiiurf, ftnd MSdhWT. -the hrsl belonged s'tMa- 
€a^dlct *aid^ all prepared 

from rice; madhu-Uiiu Wheat, arM Mhdla 

from barley, ^-'idhu was a gefferal naiHe fdr all 
Ifquors prepared Insma and otfeer ^products 
derive from sugarcane -aihd also ‘frum 'the ‘flower 
of Bmma iat^Ua^ These belonged ‘to the 'Glauri 
I class. Under the Mafih Vi class were madf^ pro- 
I per from heht^, aind frbm grape 

|AlMed to it Was one prepared from ri^ date 
'frttih There ' is ne fnen tien ef Tati which was 
i^^rently unknown to- JKatllll^a also. Asava and 
aris|a' are m-edicihal beyeaafiisi' fitel#0s‘''rd'ia"som'e- 
times uses sura, and' as feasts 

for i his 3&a4>a» These preparations Were therefore 
known by compound names such as Sura-asava 
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It is interesting to note- that the word, ‘kohola', 
the sura from barley with the Arabic prefix ‘al’ 
before it is the- origin of the word Alcohol. 
Kie knowledge of the Indian axt of distaBation 
of. spirit spread' to the* West through .Mahommedans. 

It is not clear from the above account -whether 
any of the inferior grains such as Meiisme, Coix 
and Banicmn wore used fisr sura-hy professioijai 
brewers. They, were arlaeles of food with the* poor, 
and it was probably they* who prepared their own 
beer from thena. It is, howevw,; surprisiDg to 
.note that the flower of J^s^ la^olia was q 0 
/in extensive use* The reason appears to be that 
I dktillgd spirits were not much in vogue except 
sas’^jandt a fermented infusion of the flower would 
not be palatable on account of its tannic acid. 
Knowledge gradually increased, and Kufluka Bhat^, 
a Bengali commentator of Mauu (1400 A. D.) men- 
tions besides swa^ eleven sources of alj^oJiKil, such 
as, han&y y maireya^ (from yti/ia), grape, flower of 
Bassia, the juice of date, palmyra and ooapanat 
pal nas and sugar cane, jack- fruit and a vari^hT pf 
sweeh large and round mango fruit called Tanka 
or ]iSj3,mra. It- would appear that opr knowledge 
regarding the sources has not increased sino© th© 
X4th century mid that the aborigmal tribes have still 
heoB preparing sura in the way the Vedic Aryana 
did in their times. 



Appendix i. 

Spirit from Rice. 

[Abridged from the author’s paper ou the Hindu 
method of manufacturing spivit from Rice. J. As. Soc. 
Beng. (New series,) vol. 11, no. 4. 1906.] 

In Orissa, the bulk of the spirit consumed by 
the poor people is manufactured from rice. Husked 
rice called Atap (i. e. sun-dried) is first of all softened 
in moist steam, For this purpose water is boiled 
in a large hapdl (earthen vessel) placed over a 
fire. Upon the hand! is placed and luted with 
with stiflf clay another having a pretty large hole 
at the bottom. The hole is covered with a piece 
of coarse cloth, and upon this, rice previously 
washed carefully with water, is laid. The mouth 
of this second hand! is partially covered by means 
of a wicker-work basket. The steam from boiling 
water below, passing through the moist rice, softens 
the grains. The swollen rice is next put in a heap 
to complete the softening. The steaming is done 
in the morning, Towards evening the rice is 
thoroughly mixed with powdered ‘bakhar’ in the 
proportion of one to hundred, and laid aside in 
a heap for twenty-four hours. Next it is spread 
out in thick circular cakes for three or four days. 
The teraperatnre rises and the grains become 
entangled with a growth of mould fungus. The 
cikkes are then piled one upon another and 
left for four or five days. During this period the 
mould becomes black, and densely coats each grain 
of rice. The cakes are now put in eartheh vats 
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and water added in the proportion of 2| parts to 
one of rice. The mixture is left for 8 or 10 days 
according to season. At the end bubbles of gas 
cease to come out and the upper portion appears 
clear. The wort thus prepared is next distilled. 
The apparatus consists of two large jars, one 
forming the elembie and the other the receiver, 
their heads being connected by means of two 
tubes of bamboo. The alembic is heated over fire 
and the receiver' placed in a tub of water and 
kept cool. 

The whole process takes 20 to 22 days. It will 
appear very primitive, though judging by results 
it is by no means unsatisfactory. Indeed it is 
basad on scientific principles. The bakhar c«)ntain8 
spores of Mucor fungus, and it is this which converts 
the starch of rice into a kind of sugar and while 
submerged under water in the vat the Torula 
form of the fungus converts the sugar into alcohol. 
The Chinese are said to use a species of Mucor 
for the same purpose, and the Japanese another 
fungus as ferment for their sake from rice. 

APPENDIX II. 

Method of manufacturing spirit from the fliower 
of Madhdka, — Bassia loti folia. 

In some of the preparations of liquor described in 
the preceding pages we are directed to add gum. 
How this brings about fermentation will be clear 
from the following account of preparing spirit fro'm 
Madhuka, 
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The.fleiweifJs Abuxwiani.m the Banobii District of. 
Cbo^fN’agpqa’ and fburn^i; the -oaly, source of aicohol. 
The Governtment set up a distiJlery. there which 
supplied all the spirit cousumed in the District.. 
The- flower has the smell. of honey, heoce^ita Sanaskrit 
uaroe, and contains i7%, of. sugar of which .?^3% is 
cauercsugar. It . oontainsy besides sugar, tannic aeid^ 
which makes treaele. and liquor prepared from* 
it unpalatable. 

Seeddiquor is- first prepared' by, keeping, for 
sometime a quantity of gum, spent wash and 
water in an open vat. When it is ready, vats are 
filled with the flower, and water and a quantity 
of the seeddiquor’ are added. The contents of 
the vats are ddify. stirred. Ift about four days 
fermentation becomes complete which is ascertained 
from the cessation of bubbling sound due to the 
es^pe of carbonic acid gas. Kext the contents 
^ distilled in the usual way. 

H is needless to add that the spentrwash 
supplies the required ferment which is increased 
in the , presence of gura. Impure gura alone with 
water ferments in the hot season. The necessary 
yeast floating in the aw setlJeSr p.* the watery gura 
and mnltiplies rapidly. 



III. CASTE, RACE, AMB RELIGION jll« INDIA. 

I. 

Ourreni Theories of Caste. 

Social di^^sions graded on the basis 6f occupation, 
each with more or less solidarity of its own and 
observing more or ‘less the principle of class 
endogamy, have existed in various countries and 
eeromuaities in the .past as well as in the present, — 
among, for exaniple, the ancient Romans and 
ancient Egyptians, the Russians and fhe Japn^nese 
of half.a-century back, and even among some 
modern primitive peoples like the Malagasy of 
Madagascar, the Maoris of New Zealand, the 
almrigmes of some of the islands of 'to Pacific 
such as Tahiti and Hawaii, and the Carrier Indians 
and some other divisions of the Western Dene of 
North America. Rut nowhere do all these features — 
common hereditary occupation, endogamy and 
commeosality — appear in such intimate conjunofion 
and in such a strictly organised and rigid shape 
with a hereditary priestly ola« at the head, as 
they do in the Caste System of India. This is 
what makes the Indian Caste system an unique 
form of social organisation, Caste has renaained 
the foundation of ,the Hindu social struotore jfor 
several centuries and has given to Hindu society 
its distinctive character. 

DiVei'geut vicars have been expressed as to the 
process by \^hioh this unique system has evdl^^ 
and fbo ^basis upon Whitfti it TeSts. But it 
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be said that a final solution of the problem of 
Caste origins has yet been reached. 

In the present Chapter, I shall give an account 
of the different main theories of caste propounded 
by modern investigators, and in subsequent chapters 
I shall discuss them and seek, according to my 
own lights, to probe into the ideas and sentiments 
on which this unique system is based and to trace, 
so far as possible, the course of its development. 
Barring the Hindu traditional theory which regards 
caste as ordained by God Himself, there are over 
half-a-dozen principal theories of the origin of the 
baste system in the field. 

1. lbllofsOll’’s Theory*— There is, first, the 
occupational and religious theory of Caste, formulated 
by Sir Denzil ibbetson in his Punjab Census Report 
for 1881 which was published in 1883 and repuoli.'hed 
in 1916 in a volume entitled Punjab Castes. In his 
words, “the whole basis of diversity of caste is diversity 
of occupation”. According to him, the four Farjzas 
or classes described by Maou were hardly different 
from the four divisions of the clerical, the military, the 
agricultural and trading, and the artisan and menial 
classes in other countries; but^ as circumstances 
had raised the priestly class in India to a position 
of extraordinary power, the dominance of the 
BrShmans gave abnormal importance to all 
distinctions of oooupation. In order to exalt their 
office and to propitiate their political rivals and 
rulers, the Brahma^ degraded all occupations 
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except those of the priestly and ruling classes, 
and introduced the principle of hereditary occupation 
by giving religious sanction to this hereditary 
principle, and enjoining religious obligations of 
ceremonial purity and restrictions relating to food, 
prescribed regulations regarding intermarriage and 
social intercourse between different classes, and 
declared certain occupations and foods to be 
impure. Hence arose that tangled web of caste 
restrictions and distinctions and gradations, and 
ceremonial obligations and artificial rules of purity 
and impurity, which collectively constitute what 
is known as Caste, 

The steps in the process by which caste has 
been evolved in the Punjab are, according to 
Ibbetson, as follows: “(1) The tribal divisions 
common to all primitive societies ; (2) the guilds 

based upon hereditary occupation common to the 
middle life of all communities ; (3) the exaltation 
of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in 
other countries ; (4) the exaltation of the Levi- 

tical blood by a special insistence npon the 
necessarily hereditary nature of occupation ; (5) 
the preservation and support of this principle by 
the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu 
creed or cosmogony of a purely artificial set of 
rules, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure 
and polluting, and prescribing the conditions and 
degree of social intercourse permitted between the 
several castes. Add to these the pride of social 

6 
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raiife and the pride of blood Vhich are natural to 
noan and alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic, and 
burdensome from material a pdint of view ; and 
it is hardly to be wondered at that caste Should 
have assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it 
in India** 

Thus, in Ibbetson’s ;theory, the .origin and 
tdiversitj of Indian castes, i? traced mainly to . commu- 
nity of ooot^pations ; and the hereditary form which 
the caste system .finally assumed is ascribed to the 
exaltation of the priestly office in .India. 

Mr. tj. C. N esfield in 
^i||s Yim qf ^ Qaste-.^ystjStn ‘df th^. N firth- 

iF^ntifir Promnees, .published in 1.8.85, 
.carried the functional, theory .a dittle^furthcr, .aud.wa.s 
^phatic ip his aasertiop that “function apjd function 
n^e js the only foundation pf the Caste system". 
He .m^ptain^ .the theory, of th# , racial unity of rii.e 
Indian people, and ‘Oeutcoveftted ., what ,b?e .called “the 
modern dootrine which diridcs the peculation of iadia 
into 4^yan and ahoriginar.’. Aiwording to him “the 
racial, ama%aTnation of the invading Aryan and the 
wdisgenoBs aborigine had been computed .in the 
Funiab before the Hindtj, who ,ia the .result .pf 
this aqmlgamation, began to es;tand ihU influence 
into the Qanges FaJIey, where by slow and sure 
digrees he disseminated amorjg the indigenous 
.races those so(^l and ral%ious maxims whieh 
have heep spreading wider apd wider ever since 

Ymjab Gmte* (I9I6), pp. d-jo. 
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throughout the continent of India, absorbing one 
after another, and to Some extent civilizing every 
indigenous race with whom they are brought 
into contact, raising the choice spirits of^ the 
various tribes into the rant of BHhman or Chhatti, 
and leaving the rest to risfe or fall in the (Social 
S 0 «le ae«f 0 iijittg' t© their (*spiiifek*es‘and< ©ppPrluoitide*’. 
In his view thfe* r^lkfiVe drdef 6f pFeCedhhW or 
ranh o>f these o^er- groups ^Mepends- upon< whether 
thw* ittdusfety' rgpr^^teds by’ l4i% CSSte^* beie^s- to 
an advjtM'ed® of bacSW’aftfsta^d' of calttire**^ Stitts, 
aeoordmg, to him,;) “tho n^torah hifitory of huupn 
indttSttfesf- aidfir thsr e!if¥ gf«d*t!i^ as 

well as to the fortaatidh of Indian daSte'S'^. At 
the bottoOk' of the seal© are placed “the- fimrviving 
r^fbsettthftv^gf- dfihfe jftjdrigih'al lidian savage who 
was once the- only iohahitaant of. the Ihdiah cdrftineMt, 
a»ch from whose stodk' the entire oaste-systena, 
ftbffi' the sw^SepeF to* the- gfieit^ was- fhthibtfed by 
the slow growth of centuries”. “The whole series 
of matrimonial tefeods- which* oonstatute- the corner- 
stone of the caste-system worb**, sti^S*’ ISCf. l^et^hld, 
‘initiated by the- Brahmans- for their own benefit’. 

3. Risley's Theory. — Tu* opj^sitioa* t© ^is 
functional' theory of Caste, Siif fferhert' i^isiey in 
1801* aduiulmted' hissraeialand hyprnrgamous theory 
and declared that the primary fifOfor iif distidctteia 
of d^te was Kace, that the evidence of anthtopotofetry 
indioatod that there- Were seven ^ pl^ical types 
among the Indian people, andrfhat thSfS #lttPa* dtfte 
coKreSphodehoe between these seven raOi^ typSs and 
Shv^ tUittiinch types? of Caste’ ® and' that “castes 
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varied in social rank according to the average nasal 
index of their members”. 

The white-skinned, long-nosed victorious Aryans 
despised the black, snub-nosed aborigines, and 
“though in the beginning they had to take abori- 

^ ^ Of tliese the thxe6 primary types are said to be the Draviditm^ 
extendiaag from Ceylon to the Valley of the Ganges, the /«do- 
Aryom in the Punjab, Kashmir and Bajputana, and the 
Mongoloid on the border-land between India and Tibet ; and 
the four secondary types supposed to have been formed 
by admixture of the three main stocks are the Aryo-JOravi- 
dim type of the XJoBed Provinces, Bihar, and parts of Bajputana, 
the Mongolo-Drmidian type in Bengal and orissa, the 
Sr^ytho-JDravidian type said to be represented by the Mahratta 
race and the Kmibu and Goorgsoi Western India, and the 
Twthchirmdan type represented by the Baloch and Afgan 
tribes oh the borderland to the west of the Indus. 

^ These are (1) the THhal castes, composed of a whole tribe 
like the JBhumij of Ohota Nagpur, the Koch of Northern 
Bengal, the Jat of Punjab and the KoU of Bombay; 

(2; the FuncPional or Occi^atioml castes like the Dhohi 
(washerman), Bwrhi (carpenter), and Kcrvoa (barber) castes of 
Northern India, the EKarndjodt (soldier-caste) of Orissa, and the 
Fagar of Malabar, composed of persons drawn together by the 
pursuit of the same occupation and drawn from different 
tribes dr preexisting castes; 

, (3) the Sectasnan castes, like the Setrwak of Orissa, the 
Qhmhari AUth of Bihar, the JaU Baishnab of Bengal and 
the Lmgayat of Bombay ; 

. (4). Gastes formed by crossmg, such as the Sagridpesha of 
Omea, the Sndrd of &st Bengal, the Bona of Assam, the 
Bidm of the Central Provinces, the BUllala of Bombay, 
anPd the Gola ol Bmod^\ 

(5) K aUonal Castes like the Mmhatta of Western Bengal 
and the Bf^ar of Nepal; 

^ (6) Castes formed by migration, like Siwalgir of Midnapore 

and Eastern Baiasore ; and-^ . 

(7) Castes, formed hy changes of custom and occupation 
ike the Babhm of Bihar and the United Prdvinoes, the 
and ChasaMdba of Bengal, and the YitMxm of : 
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ginal women as wives they would not give their 
women to the aborigines, and later closed their 
ranks to further admixture”. Thus, “there naturally 
arose a regular gradation of social rank with 
communities of pure Aryan taking the precedence, 
those with various degrees of racial miscegenation 
coming behind them, and those of pure aboriginal 
blood bringing up the rear". The principle of 
endogamy was extended to groups formed other- 
wise than on a racial basis such as sectarian castes 
and hybrid castes until the modern multiplicity of 
castes was evolved. 

In his “People of India” (1908) in which he 
discussed Senart’s theory to which I shall presently 
refer, Hisley reiterates his theory that the sense 
of distinctions of race indicated by differences of 
colour is the principle upon which the Caste-system 
rests, and adds — “While this sense of racial distinc- 
tion was too weak to preclude the men of the 
dominant race from intercourse with aboriginal 
women, it was still strong enough to make it out 
of the question that they should admit the men 
whom they have conquered to equal rights in the 
matter of marriage. Once started in India, the 
principle, we are told, strengthened, perpetuated, 
and extended to all ranks of society by the fiction 
that people who speak a different language, dwell 
in a different district, worship different gods, eat 
different food, observe different social customs, 
follow a different profession, or practise the same 
profession in a slightly different way, must be so 
pninistakebly aliens by blood that intermarriage 
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with them is a thing not to be thought of*. 
According to Risley, the Indian intellect is marked 
by, certain characteristic peculiarities such as its 
lax hold of facts, its indifference to action, its 
absorption in dreams, its exaggerated reverence 
for tradition, its passion for endless division and 
sub-division, its acute sense of minute technical 
distinctions, its pedantic tendency to press a prin- 
ciple. to its furthest logical conclusion, and its 
remarkable capacity for imitating and adapting 
social ideas and usages of whatever origin. These 
must have greatly promoted and stimulated the 
caste instinct. It is through the Indian’s imitative 
faculty that, according to Risley, the myth of the 
fdur castes, evolved in the ffrst instance by some 
speculative Brahman, and reproduced in the popular 
versions of the epics has attained its wide currency 
as thd model to which fiKndu Society ought to 
ooQ&trm. TOs distinguished ethnologist sarcasti- 
cally adds, — “!Phat it [sid., this model) bears no 
relation to the actual facts of life is, in the view 
of its adherents, an irrelevant detail*’. 

4* SmH’s Thw>ry~Iu 1896„ M^. Emile 
Senart iU' his ‘ Occstes d&ns I’ Inde put forward 

what has been called the family or gentile theory 
of Gastev According to this distinguished' French 
Orientalist the Indian Gastersyatetp is the normai 
development of the ancient Aryan institutions of 
the family, the gens and the tribe which, says he|. 
correspond respectively to the,fam%„yoi^^* and eaete 
ip India. He points out tha existence in an e leot 
Greeoa and ikune of restrictions on manrie^tdittit 
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lar to those of caste-endogamy and g^oim-exogamy, 
certain restrictions regarding food and hearth-fire 
(sudh as the taboo on strangers in the family meal) 
and rules regarding social and religious ostracism siniii- 
lar to those in force among Hindu castes. While 
under favourable circumstances, -the family, the 
gens and the tribe among the European branch 
of the Aryans have been absorbed in the nation, — 
in the Indian branch, M. Senart thinks, the peculiar 
conditions of their settlenaent in India, gave rise to 
the close corporations of the Caste system. These 
conditions are the distributron of the Indian Aryans 
over large areas resulting in multiplication of 
groups ; contact With the aborigines encouraging 
pride of blood ; the idea of ceremonial purity lead- 
ing to the employment of the aborigines in occu- 
pations involving manual labour and the reservation 
of higher occupations for the Aryans ; the influence 
of the doctrine of transmigration of souls accord- 
to the inexorable law of Karma ; the absence of 
any co-ordinating political authority, and the great 
authority which the priestly class gradually acquired. 
As for the exclusiveness, of oaste^ it originated, 
according to Senart, in feraily worship. 

5. Ketkar’s Theory. — In 1909, an Indian 
scholar, Dr. S. V. Ketkar, published the first part 
of a book named History of Go^te in India of 
which the second part appeared in 1911. The theory 
pot forward in this book is that prior to the immi- 
gration of the Rig-Vedio Aryans, India was popula- 
ted by many tribes belonging to many races including 
perhaps some Aryan tribes who had preceded the 
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Rig-Vedic Aryans. All these tribes were separate 
communities who had not developed anything higher 
than tribal consciousness. With the immigration 
of the Aryans, there came to India a new culture 
which developed further in the Upper Valley of 
the Ganges where the Brahmans evolved first as 
a class and then as a sacerdotal caste. The 
Brahmans migrated all over India and carried the 
idea of four Varnas and tried to apply that idea 
to local conditions everywhere. The conditions of 
different localities varied and so all the four 
classes did not emerge everywhere. In many 
parts only the ruler was recognised as Kshatriya 
on account of his oflUce, and when the ruling 
family disappeared Kshatriyas also disappeared. 
The Brahman varna did not contain many hete- 
rogeneous elements and so they had a communal 
oonsoiousness. The Kshatriyas were tribes or families 
of heterogeneous origin of various races entirely 
unknown to each other. 

6, Gait’s Theory.— The next authoritative 
pronouncement on the Origin of caste is that of 
Sir Bdward Gait, who in an article on Caste in 
the third volume of Dr, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Beligion and Etkips^ and again in the Census 
Report of India for 1911 enumerated the factors 
that, according- to hipo, combined to produce caste. 
Though most of these factors had been mentioned 
by previous writers, an interesting new point 
made by, him is the suggestion that the present 
rigidity of caste restrictions arose ip the functional 
groups through ' the power exercised by the 
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PaDohayats. Tlie ftfotoifs ernmnefali^d % hito al*e 
the followhJg:^ 

.(1) There was, first, , the .prejudice, commpn tp 

ill' •+!; , '■ ?n '.'s -"'f- 

the Aryans and yarious aboriginal .tribes,, against 
giving a daughter in marriage .outside the, tribf^l 
hmits.. (2) There was ,aIso. after a time, amonsst 
the Aryans, a strong, feeling that ,it was desimble. 
so far a^ 
with 
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a still stronger feeling among this fain race, against 

any sort of social intercourse wim, the despised 

--iU w'jT^ I'ww- sjT'v./ 


li 

black aho: 


part at t^ present iS^in tlm attitude the 
Boers towards the Kafirs. . (4) The fact that some 
sections of the Aryans came to India with.cona- 

..jw.««. y%*jt „*«*' "i:‘i ?•■' ' '■?’*■ ■ 

paratively few women, jind werp perforce, eompe|le4 
to take wives from, amongst the aborigines, neces- 
sarily relegated children of such inixied unions to 
a lower position Aan those of the pure race, and ipade 
tkVih divided araon^t themselves, like the quadioons 
and octroons, of America, and the nvtury amongst 
these half-breeds accentuated tho already strong 

IWi .y>vin "ir'n %,t-¥ 

sense of racial cJeavage. (5) Social distin^tidtis 
b^dif oil colour and pride of face wei^B the 

progress of lEtididdi^ complicated f&tbW dil- 
tinotidhs based on cerem^^l pfkotioes^ such: a# 
the ©bservance. orJS^-observaPoe of oer;taim rules pf 
coi^uot add of^certadh restrictions in the matter 
of foOcf and drink, while some pursuits wei'e regarded 
aS iest^^relrdtttble^* thatf others. In this connection 
it:., is pointtd' oat that ^(ihsiderayons of ceremonial 
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purity might, to a more or less extent, have been 
derived from the aborigines, and the instance is cited 
of the Pre-Dravidian Kharia who will not eat at 
the hands of even tribe-fellows not belonging to his 
own family. (6) As a result of the development of 
the idea and prejudices enumerated above, society 
gradually became divided into a number of well- 
marked groups, the tendency of the members of each 
group being to hold aloof from all outsiders, and 
the belief gradually gained ground that they were 
descended from a common source, and with the 
growth of belief in a common origin the tendency 
would steadily become stronger for each group to 
regard itself as a separate entity, and marriage 
and social intercourse between the different groups 
would thus tend "to become more and more 
hnnsual, — “and in India, where so much regard 
ii paid to custom, that which is unusual... comes 
lb jje regarded as wrong and unlaw fur\ (^) The 
and orupial, stage in the development 
of the caste system had its origin among 
tibe functional groups. These guilds, gradually 
(?1^nis5ed themselves for craft purposes under 
PanifHSyahs, or councils of headman. Indian lack of 
personal '^diei^deioe made it easy for the Pan- 
ctoyatj rep^ealipg " gmld as a body, to 
enforce on ite iodividdftl views wbioh 

were generally held regarding inteTcoiI!^^..^^^^^^^^ 
Ft«ns outside the guild: Intermarriage auff 
commensality were thus in course . of time 
prdhibited absolutely, and the idea that each 
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grOQp was an entirely separate entity became 
stronger than ever. Hence arose, amongst the 
functional castes, the rigidity that distinguishes 
the Indian caste system from other social 
groupings such as the trade-guilds of mediseval 
Europe. (8) “The example set by the functional 
groups was followed by other groups, not consciously, 
sentiments of social exclusiveness developing the 
general feeling that any breach of established 
custom constituted an offence which was the duty 
of the community to take oognisance ofi Caste in 
its present form thus beoarne a universal fixture 
of the Hindu social system. Even now the restriotiopi 
are greater and more readily enforced amongst 
the functional groups than amongst the higher 
castes, which however have no 'panchdyats." 

It is pointed out that “this final development 
of the caste system appears to have taken place, 
not in the Punjab, which was first occupied by 
the Aryan tribes, but further east, possibly in the 
ancient kingdom of Magadha. Even at the present 
day, caste is far weaker in the iPuiyab than 
elsewhere; and it has attained its fullest develop- 
ment, so far as the idea of pollution is concerned 
amongst the Dravidians in Southern India’’, Sir 
Edward concludes: — “It has often been said that 
caste is an invention of the Brahmans ; but this 
does not seem to be the case. The Brahmans 
have had a powerful voice in determining the 
relative rank of the different Castes,, but they have 
not greatly concerned themselvs with their internal 
affairs or with the processes of fission or fusion 
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%, I9iaiei*’s8fl^f|fli!g|i 1^ 19^, Cr^ Gilbert 
Slater wb© wa» formerly a Professor of Indian 
Ecamemies in the Uaiversity of, Madras, pr^mnl- 
gated a new ^nd startling theory of the origin 
of the Indian Oaste-systerp. In his boo^ ojp 
&,e Bmmdiam Mmtmt m Indicm Culture, he has 
sot^ht to prove that caste is a D|:avidian institp^- 
tioo. He equates the HravicWaa with the Asurs 
of ¥elio; literature^ and. says that while the 


HdrthernyuDravidians were , Aryanised in kngajage, 
the Aryans were Dxavidked( .in> culture. The 
me ^of, the Big-Vedio age, he points out, 
ei^Sea ;. ands i wealth, and ‘-a priest- 
oaste such --as apparently did, not 

en%q®g tfee Apya-im hqtr mhipi is, opo of 

ci^ W^rtwit, :®pd«i§mj’:, 

to .lwi,, i^ ppi»t8 difiio% to the t^Dolft- 
}, ep,sto, its^-qq|i ita,ppsitjpn 




OR. ^mvm 

pyje %,^.Pfavi||^n,ips^|;ipp”. Th|j r^i^con^ot 
th» 4lS#Ps. |^%A|idfa^ OR4i j»g- 

thpongh 
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dftMP W^ra §%t%b,lkUe(t> g.aai?d@4 % an Aryan 
saW^acy, ai|4 apstaioed by tbe IflKjars of Dcavi- 
4 m pej^at^ an4 artisans. Thirdly came the stage 
dapioted in the Epics, w.hin Aryan kingdoins 
T^jEffjced and roadie. aUiaaoea ind.iscriroinately with 
QQe another aod with Rravidian states surrounding 
theui :ypiat stiH maintaiiied their independence, 
Purina the seenod at.e^, and still more during 
m third, ft, row tn^ action and iieaction was taking 
jdwje.: InteBconrse inchided interroarriage ; it 
inyelyfid a strng^e sWKiwaJi between langna^iea* 
That the more b rawny b jit---thien^ 

.jBbould l«s\rp....tE^-'i*tmordin'arily difficult language Of 
tbe ^dhapeaking roan’, as the Vedas term the Prayi- 
dtan, waa not to be supposed. The Dravidian 
inatea^ had to learn Sanskrit, The same motives 
that have influenced the present-day Brahmans of 
the Madras Pfesido^ay to master the English 
language “existed from the time of the establi- 
shnaenb oi> Aryan predominanoe in the Punjab to 
induce the Bravidian Brahmans of that and 
neaghbouring districts to adopt Sansorifc as. their 
language^ and to constitute themselves the guar- 
dians and exponents of the Vedas”. ‘‘They had 
behind them the traditions of roagio andi of 
pniestcrafit’’- which helps, the acquisition of power 
and influence. Although the immediate effect of 
tbOf ineuraion into India of Aryans who had, np 
specialised priestly, caste vvas to, depose the priestly 
oasfce tetn-porarily from its supremacy, andtPs-make 
it, yield., ptwedence to the warrior oaste^ yet 
duringv the, centuries that followed, “the Indian 
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environment had worked its eflfect, the terrific heat 
of the sunainer sun, the monsoon deluges, hurric- 
anes, pestilences, famines, all combining to teach 
men to honour rather those who asserted their 
power to control the elements and concilate angry 
deities than those who wielded the sword, and 
thus*^ at length the Brahman caste succeeded in 
re-establishing its supremacy. And in course of 
centuries, the Brahman caste became largely 
Aryanised in blood, as the most powerful men 
were able to secure in marriage the fairest brides”. 

I ■‘-^oient Dfavidian developed 

the idea of transmisraticm- 

by the doctrine of Karma. ‘^The Aryan invasion’*, 
says Br. 'SlatBP,~ ” though ' ■ not, 'as sonae have 
supposed, the cause of the caste system, may well 
have modified it by strengthening two tendencies 
which were inlierent in it: (I) the tendency to 
asaociate caste differences with difference of shade 
of oolpur ; and (2) the tendency for castes to be 
graded in a fairly definite scale of social precedence”. 

The prohibition of interdining between different 
castes followed naturally from the prohibition of 
intermarriage. With regard to the origin of caste 
endogamy, Br. Slater's explanation is as follows: — 

The origin of caste lies partly in occupational 
and partly in racial differences, The tendency 
of a son to follow his father’s calling is only 
hatural. The reason why in India alone the full 
development of this tendency should have taken 
place is the antiquity of Dravidiaij civilisartiOn and 
its long and slow development, ‘‘One art after 
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another became developed into the exclusive 
occupation of certain artisans, who jealously kept 
their methods as exclusive possession as far as 
possible in their own families. The tropical climate 
imposes inertia and hinders that more energetic 
frame of mind which seeks for more than one 
occupation, so that in India the artisan tends to 
be more specialised than in temperate regions. 
The tropical climate also leads to early sexual 
maturity, and that again to marriages of boys 
who are still immature in other respects. Naturally 
in these circumstances it is his &ther who selects 
his bride for him, and naturally he selects &e 
bride from the families of men who follow the same 
csaft. The association of magical practices and 
religious ceremonies with the work of the craft 
helps in the building up of caste solidarity. 

Marriage outside the caste becomes one of the 
things which are not done, and therefore reprehen- 
sible. As for untouchability. Dr. Slater thinks 
that in some cases it is a natural result of occupa- 
tion : Thus, the sanctity ascribed to the cow makes 
the leather-working castes untouchable. As for 
the origin of the Brahman caste, Dr. Slater^s 
speculation is that Prof. Elliot-Smith’s Egyptian 
“bringers of the heliolithic culture” came to India, 
mingled their blood with ,the Dravidians (not the 
pre-Drayidians as EDict-Smith and Perry would 
Say) and tiie fesult WaS the Birabft»|i caste. In 
this stsltfiiiig itieoryj tff. Slater fur the# 
fays— *-(l) that the Srfthmaps have a tradition of 
descent from &ti ancestry different from that of the 
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oonatnonality * (2) that, as PerrJ' has shown, like, the 
Indian Brahtnan “the carriers of the heliolithic 
cultare” claimed divinity and established in various 
places in Indonesia and elsewhere ruling classes 
claiming divinity, or divide deSoent ; (3). that “the 
carriers of heliolithic culture” combined the 
worship of the Sun* add the Serpent, and the 
Brahmap caste was closely associated with Sun 
worship, and that the Narabudiri Brahmaps in 
Southern India .worship the Cobra in' the shrines of 
Nayar hpusehold ; (4) that “the carriers of the helio- 
lithic culture” brought fropn Egypt a kdowledg^e of 
agriculture as well .as the . arts, of spinning arid 
weaving, and. that ^s why the disting'uisbing mark 
the Brahman is the sacred cotton ocTrd worn 
by him; 


thl^yl^^imihelVeoem wViilr, 
Pioim JT. GHail^io'Mit'bo^on^ Mian Miton- 
d?^^'(l’920)h^d3 opide(l“tHat‘th'e’Oasle*S^st*4hi*i8^“sllnpiy 
alri’ aj^plit^fidh of anilliiS*' di**' sp^^tflili to' soci'ety^, 
El’’ tbte^s^* ifie* tofiih*il^the^ ceritre’^ of 

gobd? eVii^ ^^er’ cdnieqtihnt' object df wor^jp 

ijJj I rnt>L' i Lt JFlIi 


disfd the hoiiie''o’' 


llie sjifit^ i^ea,''’'tfanslaled 
iritd sScietjd is res^nsiblh'^fdr^ different^ sScial’ strata 
each, of whicli cotitatnfe its paflieular’spifit. “*i 
of hi 
oitmt 

fdi^ not* be defiled (ttfricar * o 
bl' the iater 0 aejifia|aSme^«d<';'rif 
and th^rfospe ribntaiwiag^ the^ 
must it come into contaet-of 80^^^ 
emamtiona firom theses loweiii 
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9. Johnstone’s Thoory.—Quite another novel 
racial theory of the origin of caste was propounded 
by Mr. Charles Johnstone in the introduction to 
his English translation of the Bhagahat Gita,, 
published in 1908. According to him the four 
main castes sprang from different races : the 
Brahmans from a White race who probably entered 
India by way of the Hindu Kush ; the Kshatriyas 
from the red Rajput race akin to the ancient 
Chaldeans and Egyptians who occupied Northern 
India from the Indus to the Canges j the "Vais'yas 
from the Yellow agricultural races, who occupied 
the area south of the Rajput territory ; and the 
S'udras from a Blaik or dusky race who occupied 
Southern India. The great Kuru-Panchala War 
recorded in the Mahabhsrata weakened the Kshatriyas 
and made room for the dominance of the sacerdotal 
Brahmaps, The earliest Upanishads show that 
the sacred wisdom was then entirely in the hands 
of the warrior raoe of Kshatriyas, and two of the 
Upanishads record the first initiation of a Brahman 
into that wisdom by a princely Elshatriya who 
marked the occasion by declaring that this wisdom 
had never before been given to a Brahmap. The 
twin-doctrine of re-birth and liberation, Mr. Johnstone 
tells us, was imparted by the Kshatriyas to the 
Brahmajja who had till then only believed in the 
soul’s immortality but not in re-birth. ‘‘They 
conceived of the souls of the dead as still present 
in earthly life with the living members of the 
family who offered sacrifices to them. The Yellow 

8 . 
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Wief as tke BFahinans. 3!!o .it they added a 
jpraetical spiritualism, their priests being mediums, 
who obtained cotamuriieations from the souls of 
the departed ancestors, in trances aTid visions. (Ehe 
iPlack races .propitiated vfihe menacing power’s of 
nature iu the shape of uncouth spirits .or ^deities”. 
*‘iIEhe 4nany-armed and fentaistie Indian gods’*, 
says Mr, Johnstone, '‘are in all likelihood the 
ooafeifibutions of the darker rases of the south 
to the common fund’’. 

■Such are some of the theories propounded in 
recent years regarding ’the origin and development of 
C3a®te. Other wodeem explanatiofns of ‘Caste are 
variations on *the same ’h^s, being selections and 
nombindtions of somre of *the different factors 
iadfcated by diflferer^ vmters with special stress 
%elng %dd by eadih 'Writer on one or more of those 
fedfers. Among the writers on Caste within the 
last three y^rs, white Mr. ’E.A.H. Blaht ^ says thdt 
‘^the Indian OaSte=eystein ‘is riot an artificial product 
of a man or a body df men, but the resdlt df a 
process of evdftution, Whidh zander 'the infl.uence of 
its enrironment, has ooutfawe^ np to the preseilt*, 
and 'that *teomnaeris;^l anil food restrictions are'thri 
resuft df ahhrifeffeio tabus, reMbrced by ‘the 
Brabminrcal doctrine oPrieremonidl purity”, ©r.'l^.'S. 
C&urye ®, on the other ‘hand, asserts thiit “Criste 
in India must he regarded «ra a ^Brihminieal dhild 
df ‘ the Indo* Aryan triilttire, cradled In the ’fand df 

* The Oaste System in J^ort/iem India p, 3^, 

» 0mU and Mace in India IJfB. 
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tfi& GaiJgtsSi and’ thenoe transferred to other partr 
of' India by the Brahmin prospectors”. 

I®, Huttoit’d Thoory— - Finally, in his 
Ginsm- Report for India, 1931, published in 1932, 
B¥; J. H. Hiitton gives' the following explana- 
tion' of 0aste: — ‘‘The sentiments and beliefs on 
which' caste is- based presumably go back to the 
totemistic Pfotb^australoid' and to the A:ustroa®iatie 
inhabifente of pfe'-Dtarvidian Iirfia ahd vre may 
conoeiVe of their becoming effective' on eentaot 
with' Dra vidian -speaking straiitgeiS bringing' new 
crafts from the weeft. Benee wouM arise ideal' 
fefrbus^ tabus' against oertaan crafts -and persona^ 
tabus tending to' become tribal and to erect rigid 
divisions between communities. Even in early 
Vedic literature different words appear for identical 
occupations. With culturally superior strangers 
hypergamy must almost certainly arise, and if 
there came a foreign priesthood with the ancient 
sciences of south-west Asiaj the belief in their 
magical powers would mafee thew the most befe»v4iy' 
tabued of all" 

Certain instittttioos which' Bk Huttott* found 
among the Mongoloid NagaS’ of tbe; unadMItifes' 
tered' territory to the east of the Nagu Hillli' 
throw, ih his opinion, ‘*a definite light- off t!fe 
origfe oF Caste end religion as they have -deVelbpOd^ 
ih another environment'’. In those- Naga villageaii ' 
each of' which iS an independent polilfc^l un% 
“there^rr very offfen tb* Be seen a disffibhtfea By 
villages of certaiti oocupatfonsi THUS, some' villhgetf 
make pots But do not -weave- clb-^, othets -weavn, 
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and others again are occupied principally with 
blacksmith’s work, the one village bartering its 
products with its neighbours, when not prevented 
by mutual hostilities”. “Here”, says Dr. Hutton, 
“we have clearly the occupational aspect of caste 
origins on which so much emphasis has been laid 
by Mesfield and Ibbetson, and indeed the remnants 
of such a condition seem to have survived in 
Northern India until the Buddhistic age, as the 
Jotahas indicate that certain trades were localised 
in separate villages, some containing potters, others 
smiths, and so forth ; but it is not the only 

aspect”. i)r. Hutton informs us that sometimes 
when a part of one Naga village community is 

compelled by circumstances to migrate to some 
other village, though the immigrants are generally 
welcomed to settle and cultivate they are not 
permitted to ply their ancestral craft when that 
differs from the occupation of their hosts. It is 

suggested that the underlying feeling of this taboo 
is that “the practice of the tabued craft will 
affect the crops and the fruits of the earth gene- 
rally, perhaps, because it is an offence to the 
ancestral spirits who are generally regarded as 

the source of fructification ; or it may be that the 
particular form of wana or arm which enables the 
manufiaoture of the article made by the strangers 
is liable ' to neutralise the corresponding magic on 
which the traditional village industry depends”. 
Besides this taboo on occupation. Dr, Hutton's 
Hagas are also said to furnish instances of taboos on 
Oommensality. Certain foods are peculiar to certain 
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exogamous Naga cJans, and are in many cases 
associated with their clan ceremonial. From this 
Dr, Hutton suggests, as a likely hypothesis, that 
"the presence of strange craftsmen practising their 
craft is condoned or rather rendered less dangerous 
by the prohibition of intimate relations with them, 
reducing thus the inconvenient strictness of one 
tabu by erecting another which at the start may 
be less irksome”. Another hypothesis suggested 
by Dr. Hutton is that the food or other contacts 
of strangers is itself regarded as dangerous, owing 
to a supposed infection with their dangerous mana 
or soul matter ; "and this soul-matter is particu- 
larly perilous if such strangers have new and, 
what is the same thing, mysterious arts and 
therefore magical powers. ... The differentiation 
between cooked and uncooked food as a vehicle of 
pollution so familiar to any observer of Caste in 
India is clearly traceable to this view of the 
infection, by the act of cooking, of the food cooked 
with the mana of the cooker”. 

As for the Caste taboo on inter-marriage, Dr, 
Hutton opines that it “could be easily traced to 
a similar source if not the same one and, once 
accepted, would be tremendously strengthened and 
indefinitely perpetuated by the practice of hypergamy 
and by the comparative racial exclusiveness as 
regards marriage of the Indo-European invaders 
of the 2nd millemium B, C.” As a supposed 
instance of the connection of the commensal taboo 
and the marriage taboo, Dr. Hutton points out 
that “among the Mafulu of New Guinea no girl 
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wHo' is not' a ne® reiaiSvs' of a- bachelto* may 
even see* Mm eat^*. 

On> soch’ efvMeB?!®' Dh Hotrtton- argues tbat “aJl 
the- requisifes* fbr the growth.. of caste* seem* to* have 
been presen tf in Ihdta’ Ihng feefSre’ the Aryans swept 
down- froiu* the northi and the fact that’ caste is' 
sMlV filr shreirger in soutbfertr than in northevip 
Ihdia, amd there is weaheat in* the^- I%njab, is- of' 
th^ff g»afttest signiflhance^’. Huttfon points tb**the’ 
“prid^ of' race, wEieh* has ever' and’ everywhere' 
charactered' the ftodo-Bhropean'’^ aff having’ been' 
iastrUttientar in- crystahiaiig on the basis* of a* fixed* 
social scale, the pw-existing taboos arising from* 
magical idhas; He argnes no# that caste in il» 
present fOrm is-a pra^Aryao development, but that' 
without these* essential pre- Aryan ingredients, “th# 
dbveloptnent of caste Would not and could not have* 
taften place’? TEu Hindh law-givers merely des^' 
orfbed ®1n terms of’an intrusive’ liidcfi-Aryan society 
a social systeni* really Based oto the tabus* of pre^ 
existing conditions”. “Hence’? says Hh Hutton, 
“the fotana^isb fiction® of iiie? Gode of Manm by 
w>hiofa alb caste®: are drived* froniJ four Fcw?na»and 
arranged* in a.^se|ieflie/of which’ the pra^atace of Eyper-* 
^my is* the fee^ton^*. Aaffeas the' degraded positioBi 
assigned* to • the iss^Cf ^ an:- hypogan^ua or <miMmck 
marriage (to'wbom isaissigmad. «.poffltion! erven Jo we®.* 
than thirt of hfeilow^easte fath«c),.DK HEuhbcai makes* 
the- ingenious suggestion thr^ ”dlnce; hei oouldi not 
claim kinship* thro o|^* his [Aayaam| > mother with, hw 
exogamomi^ patrilineal dass, non through his* non- 
Aryan fether with hir matriloealiamily, and having, 
no claim pn family property under either , [the 
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makhathayam or the marumakkaiknyaml system, his 
p^itron woald tend *to ^become degraded, Which 
-Siifetlld acconnt for the low iStatus given in Manuks 
Oode promulgated at b date when the precise 
cause of the low ptaaition were no longer -clear and 
called for some^sort of formalist explanation,” ® 
Such is the latest explanation of caste-origins in 
Which eonoe of the'tfaeories and suggestions of previous 
writefis, — the raoidl derivation which in various forms 
have been suggesteHHjy vatrous previous writers, the 
pre-TElravidian origin of food and other taboos sugges- 
ted by Oldedberg, Rice and Gait, the influence df 
hypergamy and kinship suggested ’by Risley, the 
fonctional origin of ‘OaiSte Stressed' by Ibbetson and 
JJesfield, the influence of pride of 'blood and socidl 
rank suggested by mo^ writers on Caste, — are each 
given its place and, with his own suggestion regard- 
ing the dooal origin ctf *fee occupational taboo, 
combined 'into a 'coniperarfee theory, which juSfc now 
app^im tolhold the field. 

® Even the Purdah system (which, barring the *gQsha’ of .the 
'Kambn'diri ladies, is practically absent in Southern India) 
is -^ttribut^ ^by Br. Button to *^he oombin^taon of iiae 
pitrilinedl faimily system of t^e Aryans wiih the paOtloe # 
taking wives fern n, matrilkeal . sodfeet/^ 
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la Man for February, 1934, Mr. E. O. Sherbeare 
notes that in the Chittagong district it is customary 
for local dacoits who roam the district (mostly 
Mahomedans said to be descendants of the Chitta- 
gong pirates), to spread a shroud, stolen from 
a corpse, over the roof of a house, to prevent the 
sleeper from waking. Some informants of Mr. Sher- 
borne told him that any part of a corpse would do 
equally well and one even suggested that a dead 
jackal had the same effect. Mr. Sherborne consi- 
ders this to be a variant of the “Hand of Glory” 
referred to in the ‘Ingoldsby Legend’. The English 
practice was to cut the hand from a gibbet-corpse 
and after making it into a sort of torch with 
resin, to set it in the house to be robbed, light- 
ing thie live finger-tips to the spell ; — 

. ‘^leep all who sleep, wake all who wake. 

Be as the dead for the dead man’s sake”. 

In Folk-Lore for December, 1933, Mr. Maung 
Htin Aung, contributes a paper on Alchemy and 
Alchemists %n Burma in which it is suggested 
that the fundamental ideal of the Burmese alchemist, 
to possess a perfect body which will be above 
the ordinary laws of nature, represents a higher 
stage in man’s mental developement than that of 
magic. 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, for the year 1933, appear the follow- 
ing articcles : — “Something more about Superstition” 
by S» S. Mehta, “The Sinhast Fair and the Cult 
oif Nudity” by R. P. Masani ; “A few Traits of 
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Culture, conviuiea to tbe eueieut Germans, Indians 
and Iranians”, by the late Dr. J. J. Modi ; “Dog’s 
i&tatus in Hkda Saered Literature,” by A. 
Dadhye ; and ‘Oo the Parallelisro betweea Maba- 
bharata Legend about the IWs-robing of Draapadi 
and a Tradition reeorded in the Japanese Kama- 
kurashi”. 

In the Quarterly Journal of ike Mythic S&cietyy 
Mr. L. A. Iyer contributes, an artide on 

**Tfee ItdigifMit o# the Ptiraitire Tribes ©f Traran- 
oore*<, Mr. S. O. Milra^ writ©* cm KE'keTOrdfeate” and 
eontmoes his im ttrd-Mj^hs’^ and “Gtixd&es 

in Btant>Mj^shs”, Mr. M. Mamamnm B^a writes 
on “C^fckiar-JKsltu of Kerak”, and Mr. S» S. 
Baslri eonliibutes the first instalment of bis “Studies 
ib the Indus Seripts”. 

In the Indian Bistorieod Quartet for Decem- 
ber 1933, Mr. Sasanka Sarkar, writes on **The 
Origin of the Malpabarias of the Bajnaabal Hills”, 
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Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan Civilisa- 
tion, — By Edward Westermarck. (Macmillan, 1933) 
Pp. VIII +190. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Wester mark is our best authority on the 
Sociology of Morocco ; and the present volume in 
which be discusses certain surviving traces of pagan 
beliefs and practices in the popular religion and magic 
of the Mohammedan population of Morocco is one of 
absorbing interest from cover to cover. In the first 
Chapter, the beliefs and practices relating to the Jinn 
are set forth and their origin is discussed. Though, 
many of them have been preserved from the old 
Arabic paganism, some were introduced by the 
religion of Mahomet, and others were added from 
earlier beliefs and practices prevalent in pre-Islamio 
Morocco and Sudan. In successive chapters the 
author deals with the beliefs and practices relating 
to the Evil Eye, the Curse and its varieties, the 
Conditional self-imprecation or oath and the ordinary 
categorical Curse together with the right of 
sanctuary and the rites of covenanting, the bar aka 
or Holines, its prevalence, manifestations and 
sensitiveness to external influence, — and Berber and 
Roman Survivals in Ritual. The book will be 
a welcome addition to the ethnologist’s library. 

Indian Idealism.— Surendra Nath Das 
Gupta, ( OamEridge University Press 1935 ) 
Pp. XXII + SOS. Price 10s, 6d, net. 

This book consists of six Lectures which deal 
successively with L The Beginnings of Indian 
Philosophy ; II. & III. Upanishadio Idealism, IV. 
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& V. Buddhist Idealism ; VI. The Vedanta and , 
Kindred forms of Idealism, The author has attempted 
to show “how from the imperfect germs of idealism 
different forms of idealism sprang up through the 
influence of other tendencies that grew with time, 
Some of these forms might be called respectively, 
evolutionary idealism, objective idealism, subjective 
idealism, absolute idealism and also nihilistic idealism. 
These, however, our learned author tells us, do not 
exhaust the entire course of the development of 
idealism in Indian philosophy ; foi*, certain systems 
which may be regarded as . idealistic or realistic 
idealism have not even been touched. “Idealism has- 
not only been one of the most dominant phases of 
Indian thought in metaphysics, epistemology and 
and dialectics, but it has also very largly influenced- 
the growth of Indian ideal as a whole.” 

The author’s view that the Upanishads are 
a development from Vedio “pure unspeculative 
realism and ritualistic magic” to a form of “mystic 
idealism” is in conflict with the orthodox Indian 
view-point which accepts the U panishads , as expo- 
sitions of the significance of the Vedio .cult ex- 
pounded in the Braliamanm and the A.rctpy<ji1cm 
which form the primary discourses on the Vedas. 
The Vedio view of yajna has been philosophically 
analysed and enunciated in the Vedas and the. Upani- 
shads in various hymns and discourses. Thus, if we 
examine the famous Furmha syJctQ. (B. V. X. 90) 
we find that the idea of yajna in it is . not 
a “magic ritual”. It represents the .whole world, 
personified as Virdt Pnmsha, apd treated as 
a sacrifice (yajna) to the Creator,, the gods .who 
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were first born treating the world in this way 
and perforifiing the minor saorifioes in the manner 
of this world-saorifice. It is also interesting to 
note that the great yajna thus performed is, in 
the words of the Purusha snhta, nothing but ^'yajnct 
performed for yajna** ^ or, in other words, the 
worship of the emanations of O-od, and saorifioial 
offerings to them in the way of the offering to 
God Himself of His creation — the whole world. 
This is neither polytheism nor, henotheism but 
true and genuine Theism and may only be grasped 
in all its aspects by a carefial study of the Vedio 
hymns in the twriginal. We eannot agree with the 
learned author in holding that the Brahman of 
the Vedas is net the controller o^f powers behind 
‘^11 our sensory and nrotor activities and thoughts.” 
Again, we find the same idea in the famous 
Hi^ttnya Giwbha Suhla (R. V. X. 21) which depicts 
God in his first emanated form as embracing all 
other phases and the whole world, not merely as 
an external controller but also as an internal 
controller of all human activities and the world’s 
activities. Instances might be multiplied to 
shnw that the Vedio hymns are not magic formulas 
but embmee all kinds of human activities and 
aspirations in ttm spheres of morality, philosophy 
and religion ; and the God of the Vedas is not 
external to haman nature but its sole Guide, 
Controller and Goal. 

Coming next to the Upanishads, we find that 
<^r author seeks to trace in them a development 
from the “magic ritualism” of the Vedas to another 
kind of magic, vk , tliat of mystic operations in as- 
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eetoism, aelf-aooght penance and safferinga. No 
passages from the Upanishads have been quotwi to 
show that any of the Upanishads mark a departure 
from the Vedic cult of yajnas. In fact, we are 
inclined to think that the author has confounded the 
idea in the Upanishads with that in the Puranic 
fables about the boons given to bad men by the 
gods (much against their own interests) as rewards 
for their penances. 

The Upanishads, as we read them, inculcate 
the same cult of yajna with which the Vedas 
are replete, and serve to explain its true signi- 
ficance. Take, for instance, the Brihad(iraf;iyah^ 
Uyanishad. It begins with an explanation of the 
Asvamedha yajna and shows that the whole world 
is nothing but a fast steed dedicated to the Creator 
for sacrifice even as the horse is dedicated in the 
Asvamedha yajna. It further goes on to say that 
the same Asvamedha yajna is embodied in the life 
of a human being who is like unto a sacrificial 
horse dedicated to the Creator in the sacrifice of 
life, and the horse runs free for the term of the 
life of a man and is then sacrificed to Gbd. So 
too the Chhandogya Upanishad begins with an 
explanation of yajna. The other Upanishads also 
establish the same view of yajna. As for the 
author’s view that there is no trace of ttorality 
or religion in the Vedas and the Upanishads, it may 
be pointed out that the Vedic hymns are invocations 
to the gods to keep their devotees free from sin 
and lead them in the path of virtue, and the 
doctrine of Elariaa is enunciated in the Upanishads 
(Vide Yajw Veda, I, 1 4— IS etc. ; Chhandogya 
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Upanishad, VII J, IS, Ui 16, [etc. ; Koftiopanishad 
(answer of Yama fc Naehiketas about the rebirth 
of an individual according to his actions in life). 
These and other hymns and passages will make 
it abundantly clear that morality, religion and 
philosophy were not unknown in the days of the 
Vedas and Upanishads nor did they develop with 
Buddhism, nor was the law of Karma first intro* 
duced by Buddhism. 


S. C. BANERJi-Shastri. 

The History of Buddhist Thought.— By 

Edward J. Thomas. (Kegan Paul. 19S3) Pp. XII 
St4- Price 15 S. net. 

This is another volume of the excellent “History 
of Civilization’* series edited by Prof. C. K. Ogden, — 
and a worthy successor to the author’s previous 
work The Life of Buddha. In the present 
volume, Dr. E. J Thomas seeks ‘tto trace the growth 
of the Buddhist cmmunity, to indicate its relation 
to the world of Hindu and non-Hindu societies in 
which it arose, and to follow the rise and deve- 
lopment of the doctrines from their legendary 
origin into the system which has spread over 
a great part of Asia.” The learned author has 
carried out his self-imposed task with consummate 
skill and ability. This admirably clear and com- 
prehensive account of the development of Buddhist 
thought will form a valuable addition to our 
comparatively limited library of Buddhistic studies. 

Out Forefathers : The Gothonic Nations; 

A Manual of the Ethnography of the Grothic, German, 
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Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian and Scandinavian 
Peoples. By Gvdmund Schutte. Volume II, (Cambridge 
University Press, 19 S3) Pp. XVI -^S 88 and 
80 plates, Price SO S. net. 

We reviewed the first volume of this valuable 
work in our issue of January — March, 1930. The 
work aims :at giving a systematic ethnological 
description of the several Gothonio or Germanic 
peoples on strictly scientific lines. In the first 
volume a general account of the Gothnic group "^f 
peoples as a whole was given. The present volume 
supplies the methodical framework of an ethnographic 
manual for each sub-group separately, showing 
how the detailed information expected in such 
a manual should be arranged. As the author 
rightly says in the Preface, “it is impossible for 
one man to cover satisfactorily the whole of the 
ground required to fill out” the scheme. So the 
details have necessarily to be left to specialists 
to fill in. In this work, however the author had 
the advantage of the assistance of a large number 
of specialists in revising the work and contributing 
numerous literary references. Owing, however, to 
the lack of expert collaboration the author has 
only worked out four points of the sequence of 
paragraphs that forms his ideal framework ; and 
even here, says our author, “the details themselves 
are of unequal quality, sometimes being based 
upon my own special researches, sometimes upon 
manuals of recognised value”. Yet the work is 
one of unique importance and will form an invalu- 
able addition to the ethnologist’s library, 
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The Origin of Living Matte?.— % M. d. 

Gu'ay, an4 N* M.^ BiigK (M^r^ CQtnhn^ge,, 19 $S). 
jPp. 27, Price Is^ 6d, net. 

In this challenging little book the authors 
dascuss the bearing of astrouomiQal theories of 
the solar systena on the problem of the origin 
of hring xpatter, aowJ propound the interesting theory 
that “the origin of living matter is closely related 
to the origin of the Moon, and the existence 
sinauUaueously of suitable environment on the 
Earth”. Erom a consideration of the essential 
characteristics of hying matter the authors eonolude 
that “all phenomena of L4fe are due to and. can 
he explained hy the funeticming of a bi-nucloar 
Ot binary atom in an enyironmeh of mono-nu- 
clear atomj^,"’ and that “the artihoial creation or 
analysis of Uving mattmr must he, fundamental.” 

Indiftn File. — By M. P. White' (AVkn S Vimm, 
t9S$)f Pp. 96^. Price Ss. id. 

In this little book, the author, au ex-ofScer 
of the Indian Police, and a contributor to the 
Punch gives a serio-comic account of a small 
Indian-Feudatory State which is described under 
the assumed name of Arampur and of which he 
claims to have been the Assistant PoKtfcal Agent. 
Amid the exuberance of droll humour and hyperbole 
in the book, the reader who has had an oppor- 
tunity of knowftjg the inter worfeM!|gp8< of son^e of 
the pel^ ln($ia» ^tetes imty teatgpne some 
elemMit of timft, tiwigh fe^twaafe^y malte» are 
»u^ faster now tha* hefoi% wy 

be feasiowhly expofiM that thn stato of things 
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which the author mildly satirizes iti this book is 
fast disappearing. 

The Advatij^eineiiit of Sciehce; 1^33.— f'TAe 
British Ass<)6iaUoii London) Pp. ^6^. Price- Ss. 
6d. net. 

This" is a collection of addresses delivered at 
the 103rd annual meeting of the British Ahsdcia- 
tidh fdr the Advkiidcuient of Learning, at Leicester, 
on Septemher i^th to l3tb, 1033. ^thdents atl dVer 
the ^rbrlfl look forVard eVer^ y«®r with e&ghr ih^tdrest 
to the publication of theid ahhhal adirdyhs. In the 
Anthro^dldgy Sdctioh^ lh’e‘ suhjebfc of ttrd ^hest- 
dehtial addreds by the Rfc. Hbo, Lord JEl^lfah 
whs “'What is Tradition 1’’ And the Gefferat 
President of the Association, Sir Prederict 
GduTand Hopkins delivered his Presidential AddreaS 
on “Some Chemical Aspects of Life.” 

Seligious and Cosmic Beliefs of Central 
Pol^^esia * — Volumes 1 & 11. (Cctw^ridge Univer- 
sity Press, 19SS). V 0 I, 1, Pp, XXi-^S99 ; Vot II, 
Pp, 398. Price S5 S. vM, each. 

In these two most iatereating volatAea, the authoc 
has collated, sifted, oo-ordinated and marshalled a v»«t 
amount of ethnographical data so far aoeumulatyi 
by investigators, missionaries, travellers, Government 
oHmsdf and othe^ra. It is unfortunate that thsS 
author did nat Itv# to give the dhsihlhg isoudk to 
the work so that the fluid sdotioiis of Ohapfer XPII 
barn had to be pibl^ad in an. uniiiisted 
This book will long iremain a sttmdard w<^lc on 
the religions and cosmic be beliefs of the natives of 
Central Polynesia. The volumes deal with Central 
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Polynesian myths relating to creation, the sky, 
the Sun and Moon, the Stars, the winds, months 
and seasons, the, days, the conceptions of the Soul 
and other things, and the Soul during life and 
after death, the origin of death, the gods Maui 
and Tiki, and the discovery of Fire. Chapter XI deals 
with some Death-Oostoms. In Chapter XXVI the 
a,uthor sets forth evidence regarding the associa- 
tion of the Maui Gods with earth-quakes and 
volcanoes ; and in Chapter XXVII, he discusses 
evidence in support of his hypothesis of “an archaic 
Maui-volcano cult of the -souls of the dead asso- 
ciated with a supposed region .situate beneath the 
respective islands or groups of islands or “the 
earth,” and connected with- fire and with subter- 
ranean disturbances and phenomena such as volcanoes 
and earthquakes, of which ■ cult -or region Maui 
had been god or ruling spirit, and to which region 
the souls of the dead were supposed to pass” 
A general reference map, a synopsis in a tabular 
form of part of the evidence concerning the souls 
of the dead and their destination &o., and an 
exhaustive index complete the volueme. At more 
recent periods, new (theistic) cults, it is suggested, 
which associated the destination of the soul with 
an ancestral home in the west or with some region 
in the skies were introduced, probably by different 
bands of the Kava people who spread widely 
OTer Polynesia and had a predominating influence 
there, and the interaction of three cults created 
a coafusion so that the early yoloano-onlt survices 
onl^ ih a modified form. 



IBOOKS I'OR. 
at the ^‘MAN IN INDIA” office, 

Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

I ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By RAI BAHABUK SARAT CHANDRA BOY, m. a., b. r., m. l. c. 

Price. — Twelve Bupees. 

SOME OPUflimS ON THE BOOK. 

Ool. T. a Hodson, M. A.. Eedd&r in E%lmdofy in th& Uni- 

niernty of : — **A boo^ like this — clear, 

scientific^ sympathetic, comprehenMv©— is of pdme importance to 
the stndent of Anthropolo^, to tlfe stncbat of and to the 

Administratar who seelcs or shonM seek to imderstand the foroes 
’which govei’n human activIKfesi and it l8 fell o€ oharm and mterest 
for the general reader who desires to know 8<)meihinig at once 
amurate and intdi^hle of the Peoples of India”. 

Bt. R. R Marett, M* A., D. Sc*, Eector of Emter CoUeg^ 
r^^lxk my caiman the latest work of Bai Bahadur 
Sorat Ohandra Roy, namely, (h'aon Edition md Custorm (Ranchi, 
fully maintadns the high Btandai*d of accurate observation 
Md critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
^^eardbes for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful \ 
lor it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiiy, the Indian investigator has a hatter chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard! to the psychologfoal 

Sir Arthur Keith, A, M. B., L* L.&, F.B.a S, 

S** R. S*, **I am very conscious of the great worik you 

have done and are doing, jljiere is no school or college cf Anthiso- 
potogy but will make a special place for this your fetmt wcrk both 
on its Hbraiy shelves and in its heart. I doubt if any due has ever 
d^ne so m^ch for the Anthropology of a peq)leasyon have dCiio 

the Orapn^ t ^(fon^ all my friend Odf. Hodson has wtifete®i fa 
his pr^oe apd in would I tanderline your dfaiatet^fed 

persi&temt lahonr &c tiie advance of Science’^. 

Dir. Rotopid R Dixo% X M*, Phu D., of Am^ro- 

m fm 

I jWas ddfighted lo get your recent book on 0mon Edi^im 
and bare reviewed it fof the* American Anfchropologi^, tte 



book carries on tbejhigh standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents the material in a very effective from. 
I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

The Times (London, February 28, 1929) : — A very detailed 
account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Ohota-Nagpur> 
a people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years* 
inwestigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
published a work on this people. It can be seen what a rich 
field there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a. l6ng chapter also on movements during the last hundred 
years and more among the Oraons towards a higher, simpler 
religion, which will interest students of religious psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929): — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Eoy for his valuable book 
Omons of ChotOrNagpuf^ (1915), and now he has provided a 
study of Oraon Edigion cmd Customs which should be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio*reli^ous and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformationa 
that have occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 


The Discovery, (London, February 1929) : — When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
uf the periodical Man in Indm, he has * deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Eoy has publishedl 
here the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon oi 
which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. The 
auftor is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
befieis, botib directly in themselves and in thdr relatioli to thd 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
«d death. Of particular interest to sttidents of folklore and 
reli^on are the sections dealing w4tb agiiculttol 
certoon&s and the beEef in witchcraft ivhich afiferd much useful 
material for both comparison and contrast With European folklore 
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A final chapter deals with revival movements and modern 
-tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture* 

The Statesman (Calcutta, March 17, 1929): — The Kai 
•Bahadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mtiridas 
and the Oraons, and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight. India,, with its great variety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
delight by scientists in many countries. The author hae made 
a capital use of his opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Chota-Nagpur and Central India^ 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929): — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the fidd of anthropology and needs no 
ink'oduotion. His previous works — Ttu Birhors, Ths Mwnda^ and 
The Umom are classios and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to his previous works. It is the outcome of the author s 
deep and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
of the Oraonst a much-neglected tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carried 
on for a long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of religion. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. In short, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, May 30, 1929) The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur S, C, Roy of Ranchi 
who is a well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau 
The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is vmry 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Eeligion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive. 

We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to the general reader. 

The Modem Review (Calcutta, January, 1929):--- Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
has shown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folk® 



of this coxintry* la fact, the tvorks that he has already 
fiiibliahed have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur. The 
present volume on Oram MeUgim and Gmtonis is the 
sequel to his earlier work on Th& Oraom of Chota-Nagpur 
(1315). In it the Rai Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the rdigions and social insritutions of this interesting tribe, 
enclose personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
fpredbding ov^ a ]^edpd of twenty years. He has analysed the 
Ol;aon bdiels into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs md rites associated with the chM 
arises d life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
hibdefate for a work of this kind. !For students of Anthropology 
the Fc^t-Graduate claves of our TTniversities it should form 
^ Vejy handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

Quarterly Journal . of the Mythic Society 

(Baiigalol^ , Hai Bahadur Samt Obandra Boy 

^41 known, in the m:i^ropdkogioal world to need any 
Use publication of n volume bn Oram JReligim 
Qmtcim waa foreshadowed m 1315, when his Oraon$ op 
ChotorWagpwr first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation ctf their religicm and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the pre^nt richly 

illtistrated voJume. 

The: work is full of dbariu aiid interest to the general 
reedor who desires know smnelhing of the religiodi 

of tlds Inter^tiiig people^ We have great pl^urc In 
Hds volimio to all stitdents of axithiopciogy. 
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2. THS maOSS: (u LitUe^hnomi Tribe cf Qhoia-* 
Magpm \ — By Kai Bahadur Sarat Chaudra Boy, m, a», b. b., m. k a 
Pp. viii-f60Bi 36 plates. (Ranchi: Mm IB W DM' Office 
1925). PHce Rs. 10> ; or 15 s. 

SOM® OPINIONS 

SiE JAMEB Or. FRAZER^ n. a l., l. l. d., Litt. n., f* b. a., 
F. E. s., o. Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity Ool%e, 
Cambridge writes ;— 

..I find it characterised by the same high qualities^ a 

mark your former monographs on thfe MtincUlS and 
You have rendered a valuable sCrvloe to anthrdlpolhgy by plan 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a vmy prhnMve trlfe 
about which very little was knbWn before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have pa^ed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly triist ' that you will omitinue 
your valtiiibk Invee^ation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes, 

Sm ARTHUR KEHSf# si. F. a. a s,, n. u b., n. a, 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Su^eona of Englaalr 

You have done a splendid piece of work—- one which wffl 

make indebted to 

M Rea^' k 

' mtK ' ft 'is wfcl 

contribution to Indian EStimology... 

T>^ ROLAND B. DticON, m, a., Phj Ilk, Jfi^^Sor d 
polc^y in the Harvard University writes j— 



*.You ai*e cerfcaijaly doing work to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 

anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 

would be b. 

THE NATUKE, (London; September 19,1925 ): — 

Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Boy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Bihar wnd Orissa 
Research Sodet^s Jowmal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Ormns are classics. ‘‘The Birhors” is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

goto make up human culture ...Mr. Roy is never a 

theoriser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inpsiration comes straight from the hearts of the humb folk 
he has made his friends. 

a w iATnmASAsrDTBm coTTirTat. with 

flumerons iliastrafcions, and an Introdnotion by Sm EDWARD 
GAIT, E. 0 . 8. I., 0 I I. o. s., Ph. d. 


Price — Six Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS, 

Sib J. G. PRA2ER, b. o. l., l, l, d,, Lifct. d., f. b. f. e. s., 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Liverpool, 
Writes : — 

ft is a work of great interest and high value as a full aiid 
accurate description of an Indian Hin-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You must have given much time 
and labour to tho researches urhioh you have embodied in this 
book. But the time and labour have been well spent. The 
<i®«ai|)tion seems extremely clear and well written in the 
slaiple language which >8 appropriate to the theme, ahd the 
tiwnslations of the podtry are dhartnutg. 
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I. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES ON SOME 
WEST-BENGAL CASTES. 

Bt 

Bhtobndra Nath Datta, m.a.,ph.d. (Hamburg). 

Tlie subject matter of this paper is the com- 
parative Anthropological study of some wastes 
of West Bengal. For this reaeon somatic mea- 
surements taken by me on some subjects of 
various castes have been availed of. But I am 
keenly conscious of the defect in not getting as 
yet enough number of subjects from each caste 
examined, so as to get undisputed data on the 
somatology of each of these castes. I have taken 
twenty- nine kinds of physical measurements on 
each of the subjects out of which 1 am using a 
few of the data here. In taking these measure- 
ments Luschan-Martin's system has been used. 

Stthjeobs of |he following cartes hav^i been 
examined here ; — 

1. SantaU ...V 
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9. Saitianta. H 

10. Teli. 

11. Subarnabanik, 

12. Gandhabanik. 

1 3. Moira, 

14. Kalu. 

15. Tantubaya 

1 6. Mahishya. | 

17. Tamli. > ‘g’ 

1 8 . Napit. 

19. Rajak. 

20. Chatri. 

21. Baidya. 

22. Kayastha. 

23. Rarbi-Brahtuan. 

24. Moslem. J 

Here the so-called pure aboriginal Sfintal beads 
the list and is bracketed in ‘a' ( aboriginal ). 

Nest to him are placed all the so-called dep- 
ressed castes who are bracketed in ‘d’ (depressed). 
Then comes the members of the good castes 
who are bracketed in ‘g’ ( good ). Finally, in order 
to extend the comparison with the local Moham- 
medans, the somatic measurements of some of 
them have been put as well.^ 

By glancing over the table of physical 
data it is to be seen that as regards the colour 
of the eyes the range of variation is from Nos. 
1 to 6 of Eugene Fischer’s “ Eye-table.” That 
means, that most of the eye-colour of the subjects 
are within the range of black to brown. 
Few who have intermediate colour No, 6 are to 

^ Hiese designations have got nothing to do with that oi govera- 
mental ones. These are arbitrarily named here for the sake 
of coQYeaiencei 
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be found in the subjects of the following castes 
A Teli and a Moslem have the eye colour No. 6, 
Thus it is to be seen that the Santfils and the 
Depressed Classes have a more or less uniform 
characteristic in their eye-colour. The higher 
castes as well have uniform characteristics in the 
same thing, but the variation in the shape of 
intermediate or lighter colour is to be met with only 
among them. 

As regards colour of the hair, from the Saotals 
to the Brahmans all have black colour. Only a 
Kora, a Santal, a Bauri, a Saroanta have the wavy 
variety of black hair. The other castes have 
black and straight hair. Here we see that this 
waviness is to be found amongst some <'f the 
depressed castes. 

Next comes the ([uestion of the colour of skin. 
By applying Luschan’s “skin colour scale” I 
have found that there is a wide range of varia- 
tion in this matter. 

It ranges from Noa. 8 to 85 ( or 36 ? ). The 
skin-colour of the aboriginal and depressed castes 
ranges from Nos. 29 to 35. That means they 
are darkest in complexion amongst these groups. 
The skin-eolour of the upper castes vary from 
No, 8 to No. 34. In this matter, there is a wide 
range of variation.^ Some are very light in 

^ The social position of the “ Saroanta ” is a probleinotic'one. If 
he is acoountiid as one of the higher castes, then tlio skin colour 
of the upper castes will group to 35 (or 361 ). The 
Samantas, of Bankura are cultivators though they claim to be 
Kshati'iyas but wear no sacred thread. 
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complexion ( No 8 in a Brahman ) and some have 
very dark complexion ( No. 34 or 35-36 ). 

Regarding the cephalic form it is to be seen in 
the eephalia indices that the range of variation 
extends from. 66. 66 to 94.11. That means that from 
byperdolichooephaly to ultrabrachycephaly all the 
v^iefeies- do exist.. The aboriginal and the 
depressed castes have the indices ranging from 
68.42 to 88 23 i.e. from hyperdoliehocephaly to 
hyperbrachycephaly ; i.e., all variations are to be found 
in their group. In this matter they betray their 
heterogeneity. It is generally supposed that the 
aboriginal castes of India are dolichoid, but in 
this list it is evident that though on the average 
they are dolichoid, yet there are brachycephals 
amongst them. 

Then comes the comparison of nasal indices. 
The range of variation extends from Index 50 
to JOO. That is, the range extends from hyper- 
If-ptorrhiny to chamoerrhiny. The Santals have 
indices ranging from 60 to 100, while those of 
the Bfiuris range from 67 to 80. Only three 

subjects amongst these groups have leptorrhine 
characteristic. Several of the subjects noted in 
this paper have the index of iOO. The Santals 
with the exception of three subjects show homo- 
geneity in the matter of nasal index. Barring a 
few casea of. leptorrhluy and ahamoeirrluny^ the 
teaner. ca&tea show a teardency towards! mesocrr- 
As regards the “ good ’* oastesj the range 
of variation is from 50 to 100, i.e. the sub|<0t}t8 
of these castes, taken together as a group, show 
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decidedly its heterogeneous characteristic in nasal 
form. In this group there is a decided tendency 
towards mesorrihiny than towards leptorrhiny. 

As- regards stature, . the range of variation is 
fmat 150 am. to 175 o.m. i. e.. the nomenclature 
of stature extends from “ below the average or 
short” to “very tall.” Amongst these the lower 
castes ( aboriginal and depressed ) have variation 
ranging from 150 0 . 1 * 1 . to 170 e.m,, i.e, from 

below the average or short to tall ; whilst 
amongst the upper castes the range is from 154 
c.in. to 175 c.m., i.e, from below the average or 
short to very tall. Thus we see, that in the 
matter of stature these groups are not homoge- 
neous either. 

By reading the table of the percentage of ■ 
the frequency distribution of the cephalic indices 
of the total subjects in question here, it will be 
seen that the maximum percentage is reached by 
the indices group 76-80 (36%). The next highest 
percentage is reached by the groufi 71-75 ( 27%); 
and the group 86-90 (2%) shows the lowest 
percentage. This betrays the non-horaogeneous 
character of the group. The table further 
shows that there is a group of dolichocephaly 
ranging from the index 67 to 75, a group of 
mesocephalj^ ranging from 76 to 79 and a group 
of brachycephaly ranging from 81 to 94.*=" 
The highest percentage reached in this group is 
between: indices 81-85 (14% }. By counting dolicho- 
eephaly and mesocephaly together, as the two 
varieties of the same characteristic, we find the 
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majority of the subjects mentioned in this paper 
are of the long-headed variety i.e. they are dolichoid. 

By reading the nasal indices table of percent- 
age, we find that the maximum percentage is 
reached between the indices group 76-80 (66%) 
while the next smaller percentage is reached be- 
tween indices 56-60 (14^). This shows that there 
is a small leptorrhinian group and a big group 
of mesorrhinians, also a very small group of cha- 
moerrhinian elements. Further, it is to be seen 
that the majority of the indices are centered 
around the group 76-80 which contains 66% of 
the whole subjects. Thus it is evident that as 
regard nasal indices, the subjects in question are 
also heterogeneous, and the majority are of mesor- 
rhinio character. 

As regards bizygomatic breadth frequency, the 
largest concentration falls near the area 18 c. m. 
which is 59.6%. Bub there are smaller and 
bigger numbers around it. 

By reading the table of percentages of fre- 
quency distribution of stature indices, it is to be 
seen that the maximum amount of percentage is 
centered at the indices group 161-165 (34%) and 
the next highest amount is to be seen within the 
indices group 166-170 (24%). These cover the 
*%verage”- and the “above the average”- sized 
subjects. The table shows that there are some 
who are below 148 c. m., hence they may be called 
“Pygmies"; and a still bigger number between 
171-175 c, m. which may be called “tall", 
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By making a comparative study of the per- 
centages of frequency distribution of the cephalic 
indices of the four representative castes, viz., the 
Brahmans, the Kayasthas, the depressed Bauris 
and the aboriginal Santals, it is to be seen that 
the maximum amount of percentage of the doli- 
ohocephal area with the Brahmans is to be 
found between the indices 71-75 which is 37.5% 
with them ; with the Kayasthas with the same 
in4iees-range 33%. With the Bauris the same 
area with two ranges falls within the indices 
group of 66-70 and 71-75, both being 12.5%. 
With the Santals the same dolichooephal area 
falls within the indices numbers of 66-70 ( 20% ) 
and 71-75 with 33%. The range of the mesooephal 
area of these groups falls in the same place in each 
case, i.e., between the indices 76-80. With the 
Brahmans it is 25^, with the Kayasthas it is 
the same, with the Bauris it is 37'5%, with the 
Santals it is 33%. On the other hand, the 
braehyeephalic area with the Brahmans is centered 
between the indices 81-85, which contains 37.5% ; 
with the Kayasthas the bracbycephals are to be 
found in the indices group 81-85 (17%), and the 
hyper-braehyeephals are to be found between the 
indices 91-95 (25%), this being the highest amount of 
percentage in cephalic group. With the Bauris 
the highest amount is to be found between the 
indices 81-85 ( 37.5%). With the Santals the 
brachycephal area is to found in the indices groups 
of 81-85 and 86-90, the both amounting to 7.0%. 

Thus making a comparison of the cephalic 
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indices of these four castes (though the subjects 
are few in number ), we have found out 
that as regards the dolichocephalic portion of 
their character, the Brahmans top the list in 
percentage, the Kayasthas and the Santals come 
next and the Bauris the last. Besides this, 
hyperdoliohocephaly is to be found amongst the 
Bauris and the Santals, As regards mesoc^phaly, 
the Brahmans and the Kayasthas are identical in 
their percentage, while the Bauris have the highest 
percentage of the same in them. As regards 
bracbycephaly ( including a high percentage of 
hyperbrachyoephaly ) the Kayasthas have the 
largest amount. But singly, i.e., only in simple 
braohyoephaly, the Brahmans exceed others in 
percentage. The Bauris have an identical amount 
of bracbycephaly with the Brahmans. The 
Sautals have the loweat percentage of the same 
element, though the lowest percentage of hyper- 
braehyoepbaly is to be met with in them. The 
Kayasthas and the Santals are the two groups 
which have hyperbrachyoephaly in them. ■ Regard- 
ing the cephalic indices, it can be said that as 
regards doliohoid ( dolichocephal and mesocephal ) 
characteristic, the four castes have this element 
in ooramon amongst them. The brachycephalio 
element though present in all the castes is very 
poorly represented in the Santals and is very 
Strongly represented in the Kayasthas.® The 
Santal group is overwhelmingly dolichoid. This 

® the of Bongal Kajasthas see 

ray article on indUoh$ hasten system in '^Anihrqpos^^ 
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amount of brachycephaly perhaps is an intrusion 
of foreign element in their midst. In total it 
can be said that these castes are not homoge- 
neous in tfeelr racial cOnlposition. 

Il'egarding the nasal indices it is to be seen 
that the “ LEPl^OErRHINIC ” area is to be 
found with the Erahraaps at the indices of 46^-50 
(25%) and at 56-60 (12.5%), with the Kayasthas 
at 56-60 (17%) and at 66-70 (8%) with the 

feuris. at 66-70 (14%) with the Santais at 56-60 

(13%). The Mesorrhlnic area is to be found 
with the BrUhmans at ihdhx Nh. 76-813 (M.5%), 
with the Kayasthas at 76-8(3 ( 75 %), with the 

Bauris it is also at No. 76-80 (86%) with the 

Santak ^I'ad at No. 76-80 (S0%). As regards the 
^ams^rrMMc area it is totally absent in the Brahtaan 
group as well as in the Kayasthas, the same is 
the case with the Bauris, but it is present with the 
^htSls at index No. 100 (7%). With them it 
is present in hyperchamoerrhinic form. 

By raahing a cottparison we see that, the 
Brahmtps are more feptorthrnib thau the 
groups, whilb the mesetfhinic element is present 
in all the groups in nearly the same area (7^-80), 
In total w‘e find the mesorrhinh to be the oomtnen 
rthportent elemfent with all of them. 

By looking at the column of bi-zygomatic 
breadth in the list of measurements, we find, 
that the highest breadth is reached in the case 
of a Bint^ 14,9 0 . m. |7^), while the other three 
(mates have nearly the same breadlh. %us as 

51 
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regards the bi-zygomatic breadth these groups 
are not widely divergent from each other. 

As regards stature, the highest size 
reached in a Brahmap is 171.0 o. m. (12®/o) in 
a Kayastha is 175.0 o. in. (87o), in a Bauri is 

165.0 0. th. (12®/oS in a Ssntal is 170.0 e, m. 
(7Y„). The smallest size is reached in a 
Brahman is 161.0 c. ra. (12%)., in a Kayastha 

156.0 c. m. (8%), in a Bauri 153.1 c. m. (12%)., 
in a Santal 150.2 e. m, 7^). 

By comparing, we see that the maximum 
size amounting to tall has been reached in the 
Kayastha Group and the minimum size amounting 
to small has been reached by the Santal group. 

If we take an average of the cephalic 
indices of all the subjects dealt in this paper, 
we 6nd that the average is 76. 95 ( standard 

deviation 5.7) i. e. on the average these 
subjects from West Bengal are mesocephals. And 
the average of the nasal indices of these subjects 
are 75.02 (Standard Deviation 11,1), i. e., they 
are mesorrhinians. The higher number of standard 
deviation betrays the strong variability of nasal 
index. Thus in average they are mesocephaU 
mesorrhinians. And this is the finding of our 
analysis that is made previously. As regards 
the somatic characteristics of the Moslem subjects, 
it is bo be said here that they are indistin- 
guishable from the Hindus of the upper strata. 
They are doliohocephal-leptorrhinians with narrow 
bi-zygomatio breadth, though of stature below 
the average. 
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Finally by making a correlation table of cephalic 
and nasal indices of these subjects from West-Bengal, 
it is seen that the combination of the following 
characteristics has taken place. 

Dolichoid-leptorrhins — 1 6 Brachycephal — subjects 

— lepton bins ... 8 

„ mesorrhins — 45 „ 10 

mesorrhins j 
„ chamoerrhins 4 Brachycephal 

— chamoerrhine ... 0 

Total ... 83 

3!r. S- The nasal index of one subject is not given in the 
list of the data of measurements. 

The correlation table shows clearly that the 
dolichoid characteristic is overwhelmingly large. 
Amongst it, the dolichoid -mesorrhine is the 
strongest element, then comes the dolicboid- 
leptorrhine element. After it come the brachyce- 
phai-mesorrhins ; finally the dolichoid-chamoerrhine 
element is very poorly represented here. Again, 
the tendency of combination as is' seen in the 
correlation table shows that with the iucrease of 
the breadth of the skull the nasal breadth increases 
as well. 

Thus the analysis of some of the castes of 
West-Bengal is at an end. Here we do not find 
a homogeneous population. Even the aboriginal 
Sautals who boast of keeping themselves pure 
are not homogeneous. There are common 
elements present in all the groups. Naturally 
the quertion arises wherefrom comes this 
heterogeneity inspite of the boastings of each 
caste that they are endogomous, and do not 
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allow any rniscegenaticm with the members of 
othcer castes. 

In glancing over the Ust somatic meaaure- 
meats of la&m oast^ aad tribes made 

by Herbert it will be seen that the majority 

of the Indians have lonf;+be«ded mesorrhine ebarao- 
teristios. India is lar^gely a dolicboid area. The 
majority of tbe Aryan-speaking as well as the 
Dravid'an-speaking Indians bear the traces of doli- 
eboid-inesorrhine characteristics in them. Further, 
in looking over the comparative biometric analy- 
sis made by mo® of the data of many of the 
Hinda castes from the Panjab to Bengal given 
by Bisley, it is to be seen that with tbe excep- 
tion of the Panjab Ja^s and Sikhs, the dolichoid- 
laesorrhine element is in the majority in every 
caste. It is the prevalent biotype in India. The same 
elewent is fonad to be present in our West 
Bengal group in qaestion here. Thus one cannot 
be sure wherefrom comes the dolichoid element 
in this partofBingak Here also it is to be noted 
tlnat tlie uolichoid-leptorrhine, bracbycephal-leptor- 
rhine and hrachycephal-mesorrhine elements that 
are to be found here, are also to be found in 
other parts of India as well. Then comes the 
question of braobyeephalic element that is present 
in West Bettgal. In my Biometrical Analysis 
mnntioued already, I have shown that the,brachy- 
cephal element is represented in Bengal in no 

^ IL Tribes amS'd'ti^es of Bmgwt 

^ Seo 0. N, f>atta*8, Das Kastm Eystsm^ 

22^ '27 TfeiKB®, 




insigfUfficattt number. We find tihat, the 1&0 Brab- 
raaps and Kayasthas of Bengal as represented in 
Kisley’s somatic data have respectively 29% and 
81% of brachyoephaly in them. Thus then we 
find -that the Kayasthas have the largest number 
of brachycephalio element in them, and this is 
exactly the finding of the data of the West Bengal 
Kayasthaa mentioned in this paper. Thus the 
bmobyeephdie elenaent that is to be found all 
over Bengal fe also represseoted in this part of 
West Bengal. But wherefrom the Santals get 
this hyperbraohyoephaly is the question. In look- 
ing over the data of the Santak as given by 
Mr. RamajHasad Ohanda,®- it is to be seen that 
his SantSls are also non-homogeneous and they 
contain a certain amount of brachyoephaly amongst 
them. And in our findings we have found out 
the same fact. Whether the brachyoephaly of the 
SSntals has come through miscegenation with the 
Hindus of the Upper castes or from elsewhere 
is a question. 

As regards the nasal characteristics, we have 
already found out that raesorrhuDy is the domi- 
nant nasal form in India. The same is the case 
in West Bengal. Chamorrhiny is dominant with 
some aboriginal castes. The same is the case with 
the Santals in question here, though it is not 
absent in some castes higher to them, 

Finally it is to be said that the depressed 
castes stand nearer to the Santals than to the 


® See- Chanda’s ^IndoSfyia'ns'. 
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good castes in respect of their skin, hair, and eye 
colour characteristics. Wavy hair is to be found 
only with them and lighter shade of eye-colour 
is conspicuous by their absence amongst them. 
Farther both of these groups are dolichoids and 
tnesorrhinians. As regards the good castes they are 
not homogeneous among themselves but compa- 
rative lightn^s of skin-colour, eye-colour, high stature, 
ieptorrhiny are to be met with amongst them, though 
there are somatic characteristics which are common 
to all the groups. Thus here we find a popula- 
tion of heterogeneous origin. 

Table I. 


Percentage of the Frequency distribution of 
Cephalic- Indices of 84 persons. 


Oep-Index 

Range. 

Frecjuency. 

P. 0. 

Oep-Index 

Range. 

Frequency 

P. 0. 

66-rO 

14 

17.0 

81-86 

12 

14.0 

71-76 

23 

27.0 

86-90 

2 

2.0 

76-80 

30 

36.0 

91-95 

3 

4.0 


Table II. 


Percentage of the Frequency distributicn of 
Nasal indices of 8S Persons. 


N. r. 


P.O. 

N.I. 


P. c. 

46-.60 

5 

6. 0 

76- 80 

65 

66. 2 

61-56 

0 

0 

81- 86 

0 

0 

56-60 

0 

0 

86- 90 

0 

0 

61-65 

0 

0 

91- 95 

0 

0 

66-70 

6 

7.22 

96-100 

4 

4.81 

. 71-76 

1 

1. 2 
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Table III. 

Percentage of the Frequency distribution of $to,ture of 
82 Persons. 


Stature (O.M.) 

E. 

p. a 

Stature (C,M.) 

F. 

F. 0. 

146-160 

1 

1.2 

161-165 

28 

34.1 

151-155 

8 

9.7 

166-170 

20 

24.3 

156-160 

17 

1 

20.7 

171-175 

8 

9.7 


Table IV. 

Percentage of the Frequency distribution of Biny- 
gormtic breadth of 82 persons. 


Bizy. breadth 
(0. M.) ! 

F. 

] 

P. 0. 

Bizy» breadth 
(0, M.) ; 

Fr 

P. C. 

11 

2 1 

2.43 

14 

20 

24. 3 

12 

9 

10.97 

15 

2 

2.43 

13 

49 

69. 6 





Table V.~Comparative Cep-Indices Percentage. 

A — 8 Bduris. B~-12 Kayasthos. 


0. 1. 

. 

F. 

, 

E 0. 


o.r. 

E. 

P.O. 

66-70 

1 

12.6 


71-75 

4 

33.0 

71-76 

1 

12.6 


76-80 

3 

26.0 

76-80 

3 

37.5 


81-86 

2 

17.0 

81-85 

3 

[ 37.5 


86-90 

0 

0 




91-96 

3 

25.0 
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C — 8 BrdJima'^. D — 16 Sdntnls. 


0, 1. , 

F. , 



G. I. , 

F. j 

P.G. 

71-76 

3 



' t6-70 

3 

20.0 

1 

g < 

25.0 : 


71-75 . 

5 

33.0 

si-e® ‘ 

$ 



%i80 1 

1 

3®.0i 

7.0’ 




81^5 




: ■ 86-^0 , j 

1 ’ 

7.0 


iTalble VI— Comparative liT^sal indices Pterceiit^ge. 


A — f Bduris. B — 12 Kagasifhas. 


1^. I. 

F, 

P.d 

N.i. 

P. 

P.G. 

66-70 

1 


f6-60 



71-76 

0 

0 ' 

61-66 



W-SO 

6 

86 ' 

6*6-70 

1 

8,0 




71-75 : 

0 

0 



1 

76-80 

9 

75.0 


C — 8 BrOhmatp. 


-S^, L 

F. 

P. 0. 

N. I. 

F. 

P. 0. 

46-50 

2 

26.0 

71-75 

0 

0 
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0 
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N(md indices ; Correlation table of cephalic and nasal indices of some W.B. Castes ; 8S Persons. 
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He calls himself a **MudF by casfce. His family originally came from Chota Nagpur. Is in the caste name ‘*Mudi’ 
an attempt is being made to binduise, the tribal name of “Munda” of Chota Nagpur? 















































































































































































He liM got catamct in eyes, hence colour of the eyes could not be compared. 
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N.B.— tfte s\^eeit lehot^ vmsm-mmU 4,re given in thispc^er are above §1? gears of age and are ofibe male 

































n. THE MALERS OF THE RAJMAHAL HILLS. 

Bt 

Sasanka Sarkar, M. so., 

( Anthropological Laboratory, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta,') 

( Continued from Man in India, Yolume XIII 

Nos : 2 & 8. April-September, Page 156-164 
Social Organization and Unship system. 

Clan system and territorial divisions oj the tribe. 

The Malers of the Eajmahal Hills have no 
clan system. No totem organization is also met 
with. The. whole tribe is said to be divided 
into five territorial divisions as follows’ : — 

(1) Mandro on the North. (2) Pubbi on the East. 
(8) Chettah on the East of Tinpahar. (4) Part occu- 
pying the hill tracts. (5) Dakrni occupying the 
South and Pakur Subdivision. 

Apart from these five territorial divisions I 
have been informed of another classification into 7 
territorial divisions, by an old man in the 
village of KunjbonS (Pakur) These seven territorial 
divisions are:— (1) Desmalia. (2) Mal-Pahapa 
(3) Kuroarbhog. (4) Samria ( Male ), (5) Pubbi. 

(6) Chettah. (7) Dakrni. 

A literate Paharia ( a Munshi ) in the village of 
Karambi (Shahebgunge), again, gave me the following 
Seven territorial divisions of the tribe : — (1) Saoria 
PahSria (Male) ; (2) Kumarbhag South of Hiranpur ; 
(8) Darkdi- in the jurisdiction of Simlong Bungalow. 

^ ridge B, Anchtic of B&ngdl* Yol : lY 

Page 43, 
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( 4 ) Pubbi-Bathbhanga ; Berdarkola ; ( 5 ) Parte in 
©odd& Subdivision j (6) ©snga'-ffloba on the North 
of the Ganges Manihari ; ( 7 ) Dhangre-Psharias, 

and living on the plains below the hills ; Pachgarh. 
(8) 6yero88 the Ganges ; ( 9 ) MabPabariS, 

south of Chandana Bungalow 5 (10) Deshi-Paharia, 
towii'ds the Westj ILial eto. j (11) Ghettah, towards 
the jfosft i etc. ^12) Barhe-Pahariaj towards 

Nunihat ( 44 miles from GotJda- )• 

In seeking to interpret tite . abore naraeS we 
£nd that in the last of these aeeounts four of 
the five divisions of Bainbridge are nainedi while 
in the second aooount only three are named. There is a 
close ooineidenee between the second and the 
ell the divisions of the third coinciding 
with the second, have and except the Desinali^ ; 
the DeshhPaharia in the third seems to have 
sonoe similarity with the DesmaliS. Except as to the 
location of the Deshi-Paharia towards the West, 
the Munsbi of Earambi appears to have been eorro-i 
berated by the Paharias of Eunjbona, and we 
can rely upon him because the division Dakrni, 
broadly related by Bainbridge as belonging to 
the ‘‘south, and the Pakur aubdivison” and interpreted 
by the Munshi of Karambi as meaning “to the south 
of the Simlong Bungalow”, comes to the same thing. 

Kmybona is a little bit more to the north than 
SiroloBg and the mere situation of these Pabaj-ias tenjpts 
one to distinguish these people from the true 
Paharias living on the high hill slopes between Simlong 
on the West, the Dohari hill on the east and the 
Rajtdahal subdivisien 6ti the Hurth. I'hd llhe ebnn- 
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ecting Litiparij Siarajberai DuBlba, seems to baVe 
some significance, as the Paharias In all these places 
live on the plains — although they fully claim to 
be classed with the Malers of the North resid- 
ing on the hills. 

These people do not restrict themselves to a Strftit 
form of exogamy, or of a form of endogamy within 
any particular division. The five territorial divisiotis 
of Mr. Bainbridge overlap in almost all 
places. Even within these five divisions no haM 
and fast rule binding them to any form of 
exogamy or endogamy is met with. 

Dalton writing in 1872 wrote as follows 
“ The Oraons have a tradition that vthen 
driven from Rohtas they divided into two 

parties One under the chief went forth towards 
the Ganges and eventually occupied the Rajma- 
hal Hills, the other under the chiefs younger 
brother went South East. The tradition of a 
separation is borne out by the evident affinity 
in language and similarity in the customs of the 
Oraons and the Rajmahalid and though the 
latter do not acknowledge the relationship, 
their common origin may be considered as established ; 
and as the Rajraahalis are Mates dr Malavas, it may 
be assumed that the Oi*aons are Malavas too.”® 

Risley, for the first time, brought out the existence 
of an iiuportant difierenOe in edoial organisation 
between the two tribes when he wrote ^^“The MalerS 
have been less exposed to Hindu influences than 

, Dalton, E. T., Descriptive EthsvMgy ^ Bmgeii Oalcutta, 
1872, p. 245-246 . 
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their kinsmen, the Oraons, yeb the latter retain 
a long list of exogamous groups, and in this 
respect are more modern than most Hindu castes. 
The question seems to me to call for further 
inquiry. One would wish to know whether the 
Male ever observed the characteristic Dravidian 
system of exogamy, and if soj how it came to 
fall into disuse.’*® 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy also confirms 
the former tradition. He is of opinion — “ When 
in the whirlgig of time some other tribe probably 
the Kolarian tribe of the Cheros became predo- 
minant in the KarusadeV the ancestors of the 
Malers and the Oraons appear to have taken 
shelter on the Rohtas plateau which they claim 
to have fortified. But even this fortress plateau 
they were at length constrained to leave.’'* 

From the genealogical records it appears that 
most of the people cannot give even the name 
of their grand-father’s father. In no ease have 
I met with any person who could give me the name of 
their great-grand-father. Even it was very 
difficult to know the names of their grand-fathers’ 
brother’s children. This has been due to the 
strict isolation of the simple biological family. 
It is often seen that a man and his brothers 
very rarely live on the same hill. The eldest son 
mostly inherits the father’s house after his death. 
The estimation of age by these persons is also 

® Ksley H. H., The Tt'ihes and Castes of Bengal. Calcutta^ 
1890, Yol: II, p. 66. 

Roy S. C ., — The Oraons (f Chota Nagpur, Ranchi, 1916, p. g9, 
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a very difficult problem. One can very rarely 
speak in number ; they usually denote age by the 
approximate height of the individual concerned. 

Thus the age of the dead is always taken in a 
very wide approximation. 

Among the Maiers there can be marriage 
within kindred groups. They can trace these 
blood groups only up to the third generation. 
This is further corroborated to some extent by 
our previous note about these people being unable 
to speak the name of their great-grand-father. 
Mr. Bainbridge has been the only authority who has 
definitely referred to this peculiarity. Mr. Bainbridge 
writes, “The inviolable ramifications of the totemic 
system are absent; exogamy and endogamy are 
not at all the arbiters of nuptial alliances ; 
marriage is regulated solely by the prohibition 
of blood relationship and the termination of the 

interdict and the appearance of the fourth cousin 
are simultaneous.’’® 

As regards the clan system having any 
connection with mourning groups when a 
person dies in a family, and also as for the 
prohibited foodstuffs applied to the group of 
relations thereby, it was found that this is extremely 
limited. If a man leaves four sons who reside 
in four different villages and he dies in the 
house of the eldest, the eldest son and the inmates of 
that house only will be subject to taboos on certain 
foodstuffs. The prohibited foodstuffs are flesh and 
turmeric for a period of five days only. Even 

* Bainbridge. E. B. Memovn AmMc Society of Bengal, Yol .• IV, 
page 44, 
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persons who are related to the family in 

any way, if they happen to be present at 
the time of death of the man, will also be subjected 
to this taboo. Only five days are treated 
as the period of impurity after any person’s death. 
Ihis is applicable in the case of both the sexes. A 
woman also observes the same five days of taboo in 
the case of death of both her father and father-in- 
law. Eharther, some of these Paharias coming in 
contact with the' Santals can speak the Santali 
language also. I have very often cited the 
names of the Santal clans to these people but 
they declare to be absolutely unaware of the 
clans as such among themselves. There is a 
prevailing belief among some of these Paharias 
that '*Samria” is their clan. Particularly the 
Munshi of Rararabi explained to me that the 
Paharias are divided into Samria, Mal-Paharia, 
Rumarbhog sections, and these he claims to the 
divisions as the Santal clans as well. This view is also 
supported by the following statejnent of Pr. 
Buchanan: — “These people call themselves Msder^ 
bat they admit that this name is also appUoahle, 
to the southern, tribe of the mpuntftjnee^e whpsje 
manners apd language are very different and with, 
whopi they cannet eat iiof iat,eicappxry| por 

copld I hear of ap^ tifa^ition cepQejjaipg th#. 
two tribes having eypr ha4 sioft^ar e.aetop;^^* bi0.tr 
probably their quaterps, ejt bo; very yemo% tWSbfr 
were . the same, their treyiitiqps: gping baek 
diafeapJ: peri ods.'*^ Tius view ifr a^W h!el4 by^ » 

BnitomB— India, 18^, Vol : Et, page 
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large number of these Paharias of the Pakur 
subdivision. 

Kinship System. 

Their Kinship system also does not reveal any 
trace of the clan system. It is distinctly held by 
Tylor and Rivers that ‘*the empirical facts remain 
that tribes organized into exogamous sibs 
have a Dakota type of nomneclature ; accor- 
ding to which kinship system should have "a 
single word for father and father’s brother and 
another for mother and mother’s sister; but the 
mother’s brother istead of being classed with the 
father and the father’s sister instead of being 
classed with the mother are both designated by 
specific terms.”® 

Conversely, we get among the Maler kinship 
terminologies a distinct term for each of the above 
relations. The terminologies show rather a slight 
admixture of different tongues, The father is 
called as ‘‘ Abba ” ; father’s brothers have distinct 
terms : — ‘pipo’ for the elder brother and “Dada” 
for the younger. Similarly “Aiah” is used to desi- 
gnate mother, whereas “peni” and ‘Kali’ are used 
for elder and younger sisters respectively. “Maramu’’, 
“Manama” are the variations of the term 
used for mother’s brother and “ Ohacho ” and 


^ Lowie. K. H. — FHimtive Sometf^ New York, 192o, p» 144. 
® Lowie, R* H. — PrimiUm New York, 1925, p. 60, 
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“Eali’' aEe. tb&. te-rdna uaed for the elder and; youn- 
ger sisters of the father respectively. The step- 
father and the father’s younger brother are classed 
under the same term — thus showing the presence 
of the.lflsiiratei 

^0 cd^ifipatory: system of r6lations,hip is 
prepnt among these people. The same 
is used for the step-mother, father's younger 
S|gter, mother’s younger sister and father’s younger 
brother’s wife {Kali). Apart from this, the sarnp 
term is used for father’s elder brother, mother’s 
elder sister’s husband and father’s elder sister’s 
hj^hsmd ( Pijjo )i Corresponding to the term “Pipo” 
thfk term “peui” is- used to designate the femi- 
nine gender, — the father’s elder brother’s wife and 
the mother’s elder sister. It is worthwhile to men- 
tion here that the mother’s brother or his wife 
has altogether different terms of address. A study 
of the kinship terms reveals some features of 
dual organization.® It is observed in the use of 
the same terms for father’s elder brother and 
mother’ elder sister’s husband ( Pipo) and their 
wives ( Pepi) and father’s younger brother and 
mother’s younger sister’s husband {’Dadu) and 
their wives {Eole ) . 

Another term — used to> designate- 
a variety of relations, both male and female. 
The scope of tfeia and. its pantteular 

** Current Sdeme : Vol. I- No. 11, page 318. The Malere wnd ihe 
M^p(fMriae of th BafmcM BUh, by the author. • 
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application to a partienl&r -relartive is unknown. 
The term is used to designate ■ younger brother’s 
wife, sister’s ‘husband, wife’s brothers wife, wife’s 
younger sister’s husband, son’s wife, wife’s elder 
sister and hdr husband, husband’s elder brother 
and his W7ife and, lastly, husband’s younger brdfber 
also. The Wide range of application of this term 
can be very well seen from the subjotned 
relationship -tables. ( See pp. 37-39 ) 

Terms of Address. 

A man cannot call his wife by her name but 
he is to call her hy the name of his sons as 
‘^%d“and-so’s 'mother”, The woman in tarn addre- 
sses her husband as “so-and-so’s father”. 

Along with the relationship terms— a prefix 
O'rg or E^rB is used. In the case of a wife not 
blessed with a child — ^^the above term only is used 
by the husband and vioe versa. In the Dohir 
Bfill (iPakur ) the husband calls the wife as the 
girl of such-and-such village. As a matter of fact, the 
chidf of this hill has married a girl ef a bill 
fatown as Parabhita and the wife is addressed m 
‘ Parabhitani ’ . The term O'rs is also used by 
the wife to call the husband and vice verm, as 
we find in the relationship terra list of the vill- 
ages of Ghota Pachkurki ( Shahebgunge ) and 
Makka Pahar (Barhaiwa). his term is not actually 
a MatiohsMp term. In the Dohari Hill, the tvife can 
also Call the husband in oafse of the absence of a child, 
by addressing him, as the brother of so-and-so, when 
usually the name of a younger sister is employed. 
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Relationship Tables. 



7* F. e, Obacbo Ohacbo Chaoho Ofaacho Bedo Chaclio 

S. Chacho 

Pinso Bnerhe Pipo’ 



12. F. F. Bedaba Bedaba 
B. 


Bedaba 


Bedaah 

bedio 




h Bedobhf Bhyab /Bedobb 
yah yah 


Ayah Ayah Dudu Ayah 


Kali Kali 
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Bendar- Dohari Makka 

kola Danowar hill Pabar, 


19. M. e. 

S. 


Peni Pe 






Pipo 

Pipo 

Pipo 

Pipo 

Kale 

Kale 

Kali 

Axamako 

Dada 

Dada I 

Bnerbe 

Dada 



26. M. M. 


27. e. B. 


30. Sister 


3L S. H. 


32. S. s. 


33. S. D. 


Bedawa Bedawa 
Bohti 


Nunna Nunna 


Av 


Gouja Ar 


Bbagna Bhagna 


Bedaba Bedaba Abo Bedaba 
. Faohgar 


Bedawa Dudu Bedaah 



Ingdo Biahma 


Miskador Bacbnak 


Duiani Icgdo Bax 


Bnerbe 





Bbagni Bhagni Bhagni Bhagni Bhagni Bbagni 




Samdbi 


Bedobbai Ar Sarhiab Samdbi 
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OPAKUB. 



MTH/S. 

H. 


Ar BnerBe 


Falser: F; Sister; S; Dalagliter: D; 
Brotiii^’ : B ; Wife : W ; Son : s ; 

M; Hnsbated jff ; IBMer; ; 

ITonnger : y. 
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Government. 

The- Paharias form a distinct political organi- 
zation other than the British Go\^ernmeot‘ There 
is, however, every influence pf the British Goverpr 
ment but the internal government is qflite ap 
independent one. The Government is particularly 
interested with the chiefs in. the elction of whom 
even the Government has no hapd. The chiefl 
is. elected by the people themselves but it is: 
subject to the confirmation of the Goverpip,etitj 
These chiefs are each usnahy the ojvner olspipp fppr 
to five scores of village. The chief (Sardiir} ie, 
all in all in his territory, The Sadar acts, ss a 
jpdge in the village tribunal, of petty affair^; such 
as theft, burglary, adultery, etc; whereas, Jpardpr, 
suicide etOi, are sent before the Diyisiopal Comt, 
of; Justice. The Sardarj hpwevpr, haa an happr-. 
tant part when,; auch; caaes. gp up fpr jpdgOlWt. 
in a court of justice. 

The remuneration of a Sardap is Rs,/ lO/- 
per, mpnth, As a symbol of his. office a 
Sar.dat is supplied with a turbap from the 


Government with a^ metal monogram “S” mounted 
on it, The Sardar, himself appoints, the other 


officials under; him to maintaip peace and order ip 
hi^, villag^. ®iso, to kee^ %e 

dapy, dpaib aDp. l>iFl^ll. t6gistei'S.of the villages upder 
th|i% wMsll, stilimit tp the Goverpment. 

I^exJi- ft) 3%#; as® 

tfe Saiito m tfeft Ftiier .a%ipt 4 %,i orgftpi: 

heife oft. W vi^a^ 

ges and very often there are four to sii^ Nplhf. 
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under a Sardar. These people get each a remuneration 
of Rs. 3/ - per month from the Government. 

Each village has its local headman known as the 
Manjhi. The main function of the Manjhi is to 
look after the welfare of the village and to 
serve as a priest in the village worship. His 
Government duty consists in the collection of taxes 
from the village people. These taxes are to be 
deposited in the Divisional Court of Justice. 
His own remuneration is only a commisson on the 
total amount of taxes collected. The commission, 
if paid within the announced date, is allowed at 
the rate of two annas ptr rupee, if paid after 
it, comes down to one anna and six pies per 
rupee, and in case of arrears it is allowed at the 
rate of one anna per rupee. The village head- 
man is always sent for, whenever there is an 
occurrence of mischief or anything in the village 

Finally, comes the village watchman or chowkidar. 
His duty is to guard the village from the 
ravages of the wicked. The chowkidar is to carry 
the news of daily death and birth to the chief, 
who records them in a book. The chiefs, in most 
cases, are not literate and in such cases they employ 
a literate assistant for it. This person is very often 
a literate Santal and he is designated as ‘Patwari*. 
Apart from the death and birth rates, all other 
information as regards the well-being or otherwise of 
the village is reported by these chowkidars. The 
remuneration he gets is 12 seers of wood and 
four anUas in cash, from each family in the village, 
every year. i 
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The system of keeping chowkidars has not beon 
in vogue in all the hills, under all chiefs. My 
information is mainly based upon the recent intro- 
daetion by the Sardar of Bendarkola (Rajmahal, 
Borio) in imitation of the practice in the plains. More- 
over, the survices of chowkidars are not required unless 
the chiefs have to control a large number of villages. 
The chief of Bedarkola has got six chowkidars under 
him and four Naibs. 

Family. 

The Family among these people consists mainly of 
the husband, the wife and the young unmarried 
children. This biological family is met with in 
98 .per cent of the population. Occasionally 
young children of brothers and sisters, who have 
lost their parents at an earl}^ age happen to be 
members of the family. In the family both the 
sexes work for food. Widows with children, if they 
are too old to be remarried, are also supported 
by their sons. In such a case, a small hut is raised 
for her alone and the widow works for her own 
livelihood. She carries wood in the market and 
Ifeeteby maintains herself quite aloof from that of 
her sons. 

The Malers are strictly monogamous, although 
polygamy is not unknown among the richer folk. 
Some of the chiefs have got two wives. The bride 
price is very high and this makes monogamy so 
widespread. I have seen an unmarried youth, 
aged about iserviDg under the ddef of 'Beudar- 
'tok, vtho ooull wi«t «eGwre a bride fw want of 
wewey. 

^ ■ 
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Descent. 

Descent in all cases is patrilineal ; properties are 
also held in the male line. The Manjhiship is 
hereditary. The eldest son succeeds his- father. 
If the eldest son is dead or not available the next brother 
holds the office. He, in his turn, is succeeded by 
his eldest son. 

The office of the chief is not hereditary, in the 
strict sense, but with the association of the Manjhi- 
ship it has been made a hereditary one. Every chief 
holds the Manjhiship of his own village. The present 
Sardar of the Dobari Hill village furnishes an instance of 
it. Every chief, as we have already related, is entitled 
to a remuneration of Rs. 10/- per month from 
the Government, but the chief of this hill by way of 
penalty for successive offences, has been deprived 
of the above remuneration from the Government. 
Along with it, there was a desire expressed 
by some villagers that the chieftainship should be 
transferred to some other m.an. The above-named 
chief prayed for the post without the remuneration 
as he has been continuing up till now (October 1929), 
but the Manjhiship has been transferred to another 
Paharia of the same village.- Necessarily here, 
the sons of the above chief are not hereditarily 
entitled to the post of chieftainship; there must 
be other candidates applying for the same along 
with the sons of the above mentioned chief. 

Older records also confirm the statement that 
the Manjhiship .and the chieftainship were combined 
in one. In Lt. Shaw’s account, the chief is known 
aiS ‘Sirdar Mangy’ which certainly goes to designate 
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the combination of both the chieftainship and the 
Manjhiship in one man. Some unpublished 
manuscripts, preserved in the Imperial Records 
OflSce, Government of India, in connection with 
these Paharias also refer to the same. 

Property and inheritance. 

Very few Malers own an independent area of 
land as property. The richer folk only can afford 
to have it. It happens in most villages that the 
majority of the villagers serve on the lands of 
the Manjhi. Some tend his cattle, some collect the 
weeds in hisfields, some plough his land. Apart from 
this, the other villagers are bound to be content 
with the daily income from the sale of 
wood or Sabai grass, where it is available. 
As regards the inheritance of property there is no full- 
fledged law. Earlier authorities are lacking in informa- 
tion about this also. No reference to this is met with in 
Shaw’s account and also that of Col, Sherwell, Mr, 
Bainbridge simply says, “If a man has ten heads 
of cattle and two sons — the eldest will get six 
heads of the cattle while the younger the rest 
four".^® But this is not always the case. 

While collecting my data, I asked these people 
several .questions relating to the inheritance of 
property in the case of the widow of the youngest 
brother, who in no oiroumsbanoe can be inarried by any 
other brother of the family. There are actually 
a few families which consist of several brothers 
and their wives. The first reply they gave was that 

Bainbridge, E. — Memoirs^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yolinuo 
IV, page 59, 
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she will rwafry any other man. When reminded that 
she was too old for marrying again they 
replied that she will earn her own living. They 
could not answer anything when asked of the 
parallel cousins of two or three brothers. They 
simply replied all will get erjual shares. 

otJ&oepi'b of property appears to be very 
epude ; this is because everybody does not care 
for= it, Each family depends upon the wages of daily 
labour. Girls and boys, scarcely ter\ years old, are seen 
oarryiirg heavy bundles of wood to the market: 

I*d^tion of women. 

The position of women cannot be called low 
among these people, particularly when we find that 
both the sexes share the same troubles for the welfare 
of the family. But the womenfolk, naturally, are 
led to work more because some duties are particu- 
larly allotted to them. They are usually res- 
ponsible for the nursing of the children and’ the 
cooking, -together with the household duties of hulling 
etc. In Bendarkola, I met with a father left in 
charge of a young baby child scarcely ten months 
old, while the mother had been to the market. 

Tlie males never behave rudely to their wives. 
The husband and the wife are generalf5i"^united iu 
bonds of true love and affection ; and we have in the 
account of Ijt. Shaw a, leug discourse on such 
attachment. He Writes about it as follows : — 

“The hill lads and lasses are represen|ed as 
forming^ very romantic attachment exhibiting the 
spectacle of real lovers ‘sighing- like furtpteei' and 
the cockney expression of ‘keeping coie^any^ is 
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peculiarly applicable to their ooBrtsbip. If sepa- 
rately only for an hour, they are miserable, but 
there are apparently few obstacles to their enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, as they work together, 
go to the market together, eat together and sle^ 
together. But if it be found that they have over- 
stepped the prescribed limit of billing cooing, the 
elders dedare them to be out of the pal®, and the 
blood of a® aMmal naast be sihed at their: expense 
to wash away the indisoretian and obtain thdr 
readmission, into society”. 

Oaths and Ordeals : 

Adultery is much hated in theory though a few 
may indulged in it in secret. On festive. occasioiM, 
it oaines out to the open, — the rice-beer adding 
impetus to it. When any charge of adultery is 
brought against a man, the Manjhi settles the affair 
by imposing a fine of two or three pigs, accord- 
ing to the status of the man. These animals are 
sacrificed in a place of worship (usually in the 
village-deity-thSn) and the blood is sprinkled 
upan purify them the culprits to so that the 
sin may be washed away by the sanctified blood. 

To prove innocence in such a ease, the women- 
folk,, specially, are to undergo a very serious 
ordeab. A piece of iron is heated red hot in the 
furnace and over it a small quantity of salt is 
placed which the woman is asked to touch by her 
tongue. If the tongue gets sore she is adjudged guilty ; 
if not, she is declared to be chaste and innocent. 

This is now more a tradition than 

Dalton, E. T; — The Oakatte, 

1873, Page m' 
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a living custom. Naturally when a charge 
is brought against anybody — he is fined 
and a feast follows at the expense of the culprit. 
The accused^ Vkhether he be a true culprit 
or not, is bound to pay the fine for fear of losing his 
status in society. 

Taboos. 

It is a custom among these people,' particularly in 
the north-western parts of the Rajmahal subdivision, 
that a man will never sleep with his wife on the 
same cot. They have always two separate cots. 
I met with some laxity of this custom in the 
northern part of Pakur subdivision. There the 
vill^ers seem to be acquainted with this custom 
but they are not strict about it. In other parts 
of the hills I did not meet with this custom. In 
the north-western parts of the Rajmahal subdivision 
a man cannot even touch a cot of a woman and 
vice versa, Lt. Shaw refers to this latter custom 
only and he mentions also the penalty to be 
charged in the case of the violation of this rule. 12 
Sexual intercourse is said to be always done out- 
• side the house. 

A woman cannot touch anybody nor can she 
cook during the period of her menstrual flow. 
She is also liable to observe such a taboo for five days 
in the lying-in-room. 

Women are not allowed to attend a funeral 
party. They cannot even go to a graveyard. 
Associations. 

The only kind of association we meet with 

ht, Shaw — Asiatic Besearches, Vol. IV. Page 91, 
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among these people is the bachelors’ dormitory. 
The existence of this institution is at present rather 
rare. From such places as I have visited, it can be 
well inferred that this institution was at one time 
widespread throughout the whole of the Maler 
country. Formerly there were two dormitories — 
one for the bachelors’ and another for the maidens. 
I have come across the presence of two dormi- 
tories, one for each sex, in only two villages. One in 
the Rajmahal subdivision (Chakradhosara) and one in 
Pakur subdivision (Dohari Hill). The dormitory 
is known among these people as ‘Kodbaha’ ; — that 
for the bachelors’ is known as Chelo-h Kodbahd 
whereas the other for the maids is known as 
Bcityni Kodbaha. The house for the males is 
also known as Dhangria-ghar and the term Dhang- 
ria in Paharia means an unmarried male. This 
term is applied to anybody above ten years of age. 
In Rajmahal subdivision the corresponding term 
Batyni means an unmarried female of about the 
same age as the male Dhangria. 

The age of admittance to the Kodbaha is from 
10 to 12 years and one is to remain here till he is 
married ; but this is now so more in theory than ia 
practice. I have asked the youths of all the 
villages having any Kodbaba as to where they 
sleep at- night, but very few mention the 
Kodbaha. In the Dohdri Hill the two dormitories, 
one for each sex, are just in front of each other. 
•Ilhe houses are in an extremely wretched condition. 
The bachelors’ house has been the residence of 
the pigs, and that for the females was then 



gtaoted rap./witii the new' :har««afe of the Sardar. 
loshie the •bachelcHrs’ feoisse £» old mat is spread 
on one side of the room — e. fe«^ agricultural 
implements are poshed into the oeiling and on the 
tbateh wall a laige number of peaceok-feathers 
■are wrapped up in a ©loth. Neither the haehelors’ 
dormitory nor the .n&aideas’ appears to he lped a.t 
present. 

The distribution of this association in the 
Pakur-Godda Hue is very curious. In Surajbeia, 
I met with only the bachelors’ dormitory. Here 
the house is more dilapidated than the one I met 
with on the Dohari Hill, showing the absence of 
any human care for a considerable time. Half of 
the roof has been blown away by the wind and 
like the one on Dohari Hill it is also a pig-sty. The 
villagers here seem to have never heard of the 
corresponding dormitory for the females. In 
jKnnjbona, I had the same reply as 
above. The bachelors’ dormitory is only 
present but does nob show at present any 
trace of its proper use. In Simlong, I was 

informed that the bachelors’ dOTmitoTy existed 
when the present elderly villagers, who -sete now 
between 35 to 45, "were Dhangriss themsel’ves. 
There is nothing of the kind At preBmt. It is a 
matter of great interest that the distntegration ©f 
the institution has happened within the -memery 
of the villagers. I ©onM not gather any infor- 
mation about the maidens’ dormitory'here. Neither 
admissions into nor the leaver-taking from these 
dormitories are eeremoniafly observed, 
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As we proceed we shall see that a large 
number of old tribal customs have either changed 
or have become obsolete among these people. We 
shall find this more particularly in the burial customs 
and in religious practices. One wonders whether 
the same sort of disintegration has also occurred 
with the clan system of these people. Evidence 
of this is also not at all wanting, and for this 
fact I am indebted to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy. He met with such a confusion during his 
investigations on the clan system among the 
Juangs of Orissa. Risley’s observations on the Khands 
are also worth mentioning here. “ I have had the 
greatest difficulty in ascertaining the precise form 
of exogamy practised by them, and indeed in 
getting any information at all on the subject. ^ 
The rules .which govern the custom of exogamy, 
and the caste or tribal divisions by means of 
which that custom is worked concern the inner 
life of the people, and leave no trace of their 
relations with the outside world. They are a sort 
of shibboleth, understood only by members of the 
tribe itself. Even among them this knowledge ii 
often confined to heads of families or villages> 
priests, genealogists, match-makers and such matri- 
monial arrangements of the tribe”. 

Sisley, M. H. Tribes mdCmtes 1891) 

Vq 3. I, page 899. 




III. CASTE, RACE, AKD RELIGION IN INDIA. 

By the Editor. 

III. 

Racial Elements of the Indian Population. 

In the last article of this series, I have 
discussed most of the modern thetries of the 
origin and growth of Caste, and endeavoured to 
show that though, between themselves, they 
bring out the salient features of the caste-complex, and 
serve as valuable aids in tracing the develop- 
ment of the different features of the caste 
system, they do not generally appear to go deep 
down to the very roots of the institution. 

Before I proceed to a discussion of the 
ancient Indian theory of caste and set forth my 
own conclusions regarding caste-origins, it will be 
helpful to have as clear an idea as materials so far 
available may furnish regarding the racial elements and 
the cultural ideals that existed in the country 
before the Aryan immigration. So, in the present 
chapter I shall enumerate the various racial 
elements that appear to have entered into the 
composition of the Indian population, and in the 
next paper, I shall endeavour to form an estimate 
of the ^cultural ideals of the main elements of India’s 
pre-Aryan population, and particularly their respective 
contributions to the ensemble of features that consti- 
tute the Hindu system of caste, culture and religion. 

As for the main racial elements, that have 
entered into the composition of the Indian people, 
general authoritative opinion until recently 
indicated four such elements, — namely, the dolioho- 
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plafcyrrhine Pre-Dravidian element, the generally 
dolicho-mesorrhine but very variable Dravidian or 
Mediterranean element (with platyrrhiny tow’ards 
the north and south-east of the Dravidian area, and in- 
creasing leptorrhiny in the south-west as 
among the Nayars of Malabar ), the brachy- 
cephalic Mongolian element, and the dolicho-oe- 
phalio andleptorrhine Porto-Nordic or Aryan element. 
In the light of recent researches a brachy-leptorrhine 
Alpine or Armenoid- Alpine element, a Negrito 
element and a few composite minor elements have 
to be added. 

It need hardly be noted that all accounts of 
the racial composition and the early racial history 
of India must necessarily be more or less con- 
jectural and, as such, liable to modification with 
any future discovery of fresh materials. 

There is a tendency among some modern Indian 
scholars to discard the theory of the immigration 
into India of Indo-Aryans from outside, and a few 
are even inclined to think that the cultured Dra- 
vidian castes of Southern India also formed one 
race with those generally described as Indo-Aryans. 
So far as our available evidence goes, the utmost 
that can be said is that the northern and north- 
western boundaries of the country of the Indo- 
Aryans at one time most probably extended 
considerably beyond its present limits and that 
the further progress of Indo-Aryan occupation of 
what is now known as Hindusthan was merely a 
movement south and south-oastwards from the 
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then northern and north-western areas of what 
might be called ‘Q-reater India’. 

As for the long-beaded Dra\tidians of the 
Mediterranean race with a 8iibse<jnent admixture of 
Pre-I>ravi4ian elements, and the bread-headed and 
medinm-headed Gujratis, Bengalis and others of 
supposed Alpine affinities with probably a mixture of 
other elements, it may be said that in a sense 
there is a fundamental racial unity in the main popu- 
lation of both northern and southern India, 
— for both the Mediterraneans and the Alpines 
are but different branches of the same Caucasian 
race, a®d even the Pre-Dravidians would appear 
to belong to an earlier branch of the same 
Caucamc race. Indeed, as we shall see, ancient 
Hindu sociologists would appear to have ignored 
distinctions of race as leading to separatism and 
regarded the whole of mankind as an organic 
unity presenting primarily three or four psycho- 
logical types. 

The following inferences that may be provi- 
sionally drawn from the inadequate data so 
far available, might perhaps appear to be on the 
whole fairly probable and reasonable although by no 
means certain, much less final, 

1. Negnto Element. 

The earliest inhabitants of the country were 
in all probability a short, black, curly-haired 
Negrito race^o^ allied to the brachy- 

They mighfe perhaps have been occupying India from a time 
vrhen Peninsular India was more or less cut ofi from Nprthero India 
by the “Rajputana sea” 
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cephalic Mincopis of the AndamaDt Islands, 
the brachy-cephalio Aetas of the Phillipines, 
or perhaps the mesocephalio Semangs of the 
Malay Peninsula. Their only traces might 
perhaps be found to-day in the curly hair, 
dwarfish stature, snub nose, and certain other 
features occasionally met with among such wild 

hill-tribes of the extreme south of India as the 
Kadars and Urulas of Travaneore, and in rarer 
instances among a few of the hill-tribes of the Central 
Hill Belt of India. Dr. J. H. Hatton in the latest 
Census Report of India^ ® ® writes : “ In the Kadars 
and IJrula of the forests of the extreme South 
of India occasional individuals with frizzly hair 
and low stature and Negro-like features are very 
suggestive of survivals of the Negrito race.’* . 
They are generally supposed to have come through 
the north-east. 

Before now, the theory of such a Negrito 
survival in Southern India, particularly among 
the Kadar, has been several times advanced and 
sometimes denied. But now Dr. Hutton declares 
that the results of the anthropometrical measure- 
ments taken by Dr, B. S. Cuba of the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India, which will be published in 
Volume III of the Report of the Census of 
India, will satisfy sceptics on the point and ccm- 
clude the question. 

Dr. Hutton farther informs us that traces of 
a Negrito stock “appear to exist in the inacces- 
sible areas between Assam and Burma, where a 
dwarfish stature is combined with frizzly hair 


105 p. 444. 
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such as appear to result from recent admixtures 
of the pure or virtually pure Negrito stock of 
the Andamans with blood from the mainland of 
India or Burma,’’ In further corroboration of a 
submerged Negrito element in the Indian popu- 
lation, Dr. Hutton refers also to ‘‘legends among 
the Kuki and the Kachari tribes of Assam of their 
former contact with and the extermination of a 
dwarf race armed with bows and spears living in 
dense forests and of an implacable hostility such 
as that still displayed by the Jarawas of Great 
Island to all their neighbours.’’^®® 

Besides the Kadar and the Urali, other South- 
lodian aboriginal tribes such as the Chenchu, the Sho- 
lagar, and the Arandan, classed together, in the last 
Gensus Report of India, in the same group with the 
Kadar and the Urali, and all together number- 
ing l.‘5,64l persons, may possibly have traces of 
Negrito affinities. 

(2) Pre~Dravi4iam. 

If not contemporaneous with the Negritos, 
at any rate absorbing and immediately 
succeeding them in the occupation of 
India, was a dolichocephalic Pre-Dravidian or, 
as they or sections of them are sometimes 
called, ‘ Proto- Australoid ’ race. This racial 
element would appear to enter largely into the 
composition of the lowest stratum of the Indian 
population. Their unabsorbed remnants are spread 
over the whole of the Indian continent, with 
their main strong-hold in the hills and plateaus 
of the Central Belt of India between 18® and 
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26° North Latitude. Sufficient materials do not 
appear to exist to justify a racial differentiation 
of the Austric Munda-speaking Pre-Dravidian 
tribes of northern and central India from the 
Dravidian-speaking Pre-Dravidian tribes mostly of 
southern India. It appears to be more consistent with 
existing facts and probabilities to think that both 
belonged originally to the same racial stock, 
although differences in subsequent racial and to a 
still less extent cultural history may have since 
produced certain minor differences in physical 
appearance and, still less, in cultural equipment. 

The Indian Pre-Dravidian type ■ has been 
associated by some authorities with the Austra- 
lian aborigines in the far south-east, and by 
Colonel Sewell, ^0® a noted biologist and a former 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, with 
the Rhodesian skull in the far south-west. On 
the basis, again, of the discovery made in 1925 
by Mr. Purville-Petre in the deepest part of the 
palaeolithic stratum below the floor of Robber’s 
cave in Galilee, of the skeletal remains of a 
variant of the Neanderthal type. Dr. Hutton 
thinks that the origin of the Pre-Dravidians, or 
as he calls their southern section the ‘‘ Proto- 
Australoids,” must have been in Palestine. But it 
may be doubted whether a conclusion like this, though 
not improbable, is justified by such slender evidence.’ ’o 

10 9 Pfoueding^ of the SiMem^ Indian Bcienee Gongre$ti pp, 3^3 

3X0 ^iiereas Pater Schmidt has traced aflinities of iJae 
Munda languages with the Mon-Khmer, Khasi and other allied 
languages on the one hand, thus forming what he terms the 
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Wherever the Pre-Dravidian might have 
originated, whether ia India itself as their own 
traditions generally assert, or whether they came 
from the hypothetical submerged Lemurkn conti- 
nent as some have supposed, or whether from the 
nerth-east or the north-west beyond India, as 
have been variouly suggested, the racial type of 

-4»fero-Asiati0 languages and ferming together with the related 
Austronesian ( Polynesian, Melanesian and Indonesian) languages, 
the ‘Austrio^ linguistic family extending from Easter Island 
near the South-American costst to Madagascar and from New Zealand 
up to the Punjab, Mr. F. A. XJxbond, on the other hand, in his book en- 
titled MuiidorMagayw -Maori (Luzac, 1928} would further extend the 
territorial limits of the “ Amtric family to the other side of the 
hemisphere by connecting the Magyar dialects of the Hunga- 
of the Carpathian basin with the Munda and 
the Polynesian languages. Mr, W. F. De Hevesy, {JMletin of 
Ae Bchod of Orimtal Simdie&^ London Institution, Yol. VI, Part 
I ) disputes the existence of an Austric family at all, and suggests 
that the Munda languages belong to the Finno-Ugrian 
family. M, P, Ribet in a paper on ** Le Groupe Oceanien ( Proceed- 
ingB of the Third Pan-Padilc Science Congress*^ Tokyo, 1926) — 
points out that the Australian language shows in its vocabulary 
a very large number of similarities with the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, and much more with the Austro-Asiatio languages 
( Munda and Mon-Khmer ) which, taken together, form -^^ohmidt^s 
Austrio linguistic family. Rivet suggests that this new lin- 
guistic family should be called the “ Oceanian Group ” includ- 
ing the Ausfcralian, Malayo-polynesian and Austroasiatic languages. 
He further contends that *Hhxs linguistic entity agrees neither 
with the ethnic, nor the ethnographic, entity^* and ^‘must 
have been bom secondarily, and in this the la^u^^ge of one 
of the tribes must have been forced upon the other tribes 
through some motives or oonditicme at present iiafcuowm” He 
lurther supplies that the o^tre Lrom whkh all feese peoples 
migrated was either in the Indian Aajchip^lago or |n tSeuthern 
Asia, mi thek spreading was ^alpc^t entire^ by eea. 
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the Indian Proto-Australoid or Pre-Dravidian would 
appear to have been ultimately fixed in India under 
the influence of Indian climatic conditions. They 
are thus, as Dr. Hutton points out, the true aborigines 
of India. Prom them appear to have descended most 
of the tribes whom we style the Indian aborigines, 
although some branches of them would appear to 
have been slightly difierentiated from the rest in 
time through different environmental conditions 
and cultural and, perhaps to a less extent, racial 
admixture with subsequent incoming races. Certain 
sections of them, particularly in Southern India, 
might have absorbed the more primitive Negritic 
population, and perhaps hardly any section escaped 
some Negritic admixture. As I have said, at the 
present day these Pre-Dravidians are congregated 
mostly in the Central Hill Belt of India, but the 
traditions of some sections of them point to nor- 
thern India as having once been their 
home, and certain traces in place-names, popular 
vocabulary, and local traditions in parts of 
northern India may appear to lend support to 
such tribal traditions. Beyond India, their linguis- 
tic and, to some extent, perhaps racial aflSniti^ 
may be traced sporadically through Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula to distant Australia on the 
south-east. To the South, the Veddabs of Ceylon 
probably represent a primitive offshoot of the same 
stock. The probabilities would seem to favour 
the theory of the original migration of the Pre- 
Dravidians from the north-west beyond India, 
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The Pre-Dravidians of India now fall into 
two divisions — the Muirida-speating and the Dra- 
vidian-speaking, — those Pre-Dravidian tribes who 
lived on In contioental India and retained their 
original speech, and those others who proceeded 
to peninsular India, south of the Yindhyan ranges 
and the Godavari river, and adopted Dravidian 
dialects. The languages of the northern Pre- 
Dravidians were to some extent modified probably 
through the influence of the languages of later 
immigrants, particularly the Mediterranean ‘ Asurs ’ 
(ancient ‘ Dravidians ’ of northern and north-eastern 
India) whose blood, too, appears to have been partially 
absorbed by some of the more advanced among 
the Munda tribes snch as the Munda, the Ho, the 
fihumij, the Santil, and the Kbaria. As noted 
above, a strain of Negroid admixture may also 
be suspected in this northern branch, although to 
a lesser degree than in the southern branch. The 
Mapda-speaking tribes, in their turn, perhaps 
influenced, to a more or less extent, the languages 
and physical features of the descendants of some 
of the later immigrants into northern India, 
particularly north-central and north-eastern India. 
The dialects of the southern Pre-Dravidians 
were eitherr replaced or transformed beyond 
recognition by the speech of the later Dravidian 
immigrants into the South, and their physical 
features, besides being probably modified to seme 
extent through absorption of the more primitive 
pre-existing tribes of Negrito affinifties, 
would also appear, in a few cases, to have been some- 
what improved through assimilation of a strain of 
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Dravidian blood. The Pre-Dravidians, in their 
turn, must have also modified the subsequeufe 
Dravidian immigrants through racial and odltural ad- 
mixture to a certain extent, and thus given risoj for one 
thing, to the considerable variability that now marks 
the physical features of different Dravidian castes— 
from a fine type with more or less narrow noses 
to a coarse type with broad noses. Very much 
later, a few of the Dravidiatl-speaking Pre-Dravi- 
dian tribes, such as the Gronds with their various 
branches in different grades of culture, and the 
Khond, the Kurukh or Orion, and the Mal5 or 
Saurla Paharis, were pushed back northwards to 
the hills and plateaus of the Central Hill-belt of 
India. 

Besides the Munda-speaking and the Dravidian- 
speaking Pre-Dravidian tribes, there are a number 
of other Pre-Dravidian tribes in northern and 
central India who once appear to have spoken 
Munda languages but have long since lost their 
original speech and now speak corrupt forms 
of the Samskritio speech common to the Hindus 
of their respective areas. Such are the Bhfli^as, the 
Cheros, the Kolis, the Chodhras and several other' 
tribes. In some tribes, the process is still in progress 
as among the Bhils of Western India and the 
Bhumij of Chota- Nagpur ( only a small proportion 
of whom still retain their old tribal speech). 

Though the Pre-Dravidians now mostly con- 
gregfite in the Central Belt, traces of their 
occupation at one time of almost the entire 
Indian continent may still be seen in the fea*- 
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tures of the lowest stratum of the Indian popula- 
tion — ^mostly the so-called ‘ Depressed ’ classes/ or, to 
use their most recent appellation, the ‘ Harijans.’ 

The Pre-Dravidian tribes may be classified into — 

(i) The Mutida group (styled ‘ Kol ’ group in the 
Census Report of India^ 1931 ) numbering 
much over sixty-two laMis, and comprising the 
Muncja, the Ho ( including Kol ), the Bhumij 
the SantSl ( including Ghatwar ), the Birhor, the 
Asur and Agaria, the Birjia, the Kharia, the 
Korwa and Korku, the Juang, the Savara or 
Saora ( including Saonr and Saharia), the 
Gadava, the Turi or Mahli, the Majhwar, the 
Binjhia, the Baiga, the Bhaina, the Bhfliya (with 
their degenerate branch the Musahar ), the Bhunjia, 
the Bhfiraia, the Chero, Jthe Kharwar, the Bhogta, 
the Nagesia, the Parhaiya, and the Pahira. 

(ii) The Bhil and Koli groups of the west, 
probably branches of the Munda group ( who, 
like the Bhuiya, have now mostly lost their old 
tribal languages and adopted corrupt forms of 
Iryan speech), number over seventy-one lahhs 
and comprise the Bhil, the Bhillala, the Barila, 
the Chodhra, the Dhanka, the Mankar, the 
Mavohi, the Pathia, the Yadvi, the 
Girasia, the Mina, the Meo, the .Mer, the 
Metrai, the Koli, the Bhalla, the Bazia, the 
Gedia, the Khant, the Thakarda, the Talabda, 
and the Valvi. 

(iii) The Dravidian-speaking groups of Pre-Dra- 


Th^se are classed in the Otnsm Ee^ort of India^ 1931, into 
two groups as the “Oraon group’^ and the ‘*6ond group.” 
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vidians, nambering over sixty-six lahhs and comprising 
the Kurukh or Oraon ( including Dhangar ), the Male 
or Sauria Paharia ( and their Hinduised branch 
the Mai Paharia ), the Gond ( including the 
Maria), the Khond or Kui, the Kawar, the Dhanwar, 
the Kalota, the Kamar, the Kolam, the Konda, 
the Dora, the Koya, the Muria, the Nagarchi, 
the Bhatra, the Pardhan, and the Parja or Paroja. 

(iv) The South Indian group, all of whom 
are more or less Hinduised, altogether numbering 
about a lakh (more accurately, 98,776) and 
comprising the Eravallan of the Cochin State, 

the Kudiya and the Marratha of Coorg and 
Madras, the Kuriehhan, the Kuruman, the 

Mavillan, the Malasar, the Paniyan and the 
Palliyan of the Madras Presidency, may also, I 
think, be classed generally among the Dravidian- 
speaking Pre-Dravidians. 

(v) The primitive pastoral tribe of the Toda 
( now numbering only 597 ) of the Nilgiri Hills, whose 
origin is uncertain, probably form a class apart, 
unless they constitute a remote and degenerate branch 
of the Dravidian Mediterraneans, 

(3) Mongoloid Strain. 

The elusive Mongoloid touch in the facial 
appearance of certain Mhpda tribes to which several 
writers have referred, has been attributed by 
Hutton to a slight strain of Paroean or southern 
Mongoloid blood, which he suggests might have come 
froni the east across the Bay of Bengal. The 
suspicion of a Mongoloid element, if it has any 
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real ba&k> m: faat^. would only attach^ as Haddon 
s^%, to. scMBBtlikig in thfi facial appearance of 
ceasfeain. trilies..^^^ Sudb. anthropoEaeiiioal measuure- 
meftts as been so far taken by ns among the 

Pr^DraTidiaa tribes of Ghota Nagpur and Orissa do 
not: revreal any tangible; Mongolian physical trait 
amongst them except an ocoasionaJ obliquity 
in the eyes in some tribes which, however, is 
not uncommon even among certain non-Munda 
communities and higher Hindu castes. Bub the 
results yet unpublished, of Dr. B. S. Guha’s 
raeasuremants, we are assured by Dr. Hutton, 
have placed the existence of such a strain beyond 
question ; and we all await those results with interest. 
It may be noted that occasionally among some 
Map4^ tribes — even such primitive jungle and hill 
tribes as the Juangs, — one comes across an indi- 
vidual of a pale whitish colour. And one or two 
cultural traits which I observed among the Juangs 
of Eeonjhar are reminiseeent of the Nagas of Assam. 
Thus 1 was surprised to find here and there small pile- 
huts used, not indeed for human habitation as among 
the Nagasy but fbr keeping the Juang’s goats. And. 
the profusion of red bead-necklaces worn, tier upon 
tier, by Juang women also reminds one of Naga 
women. But not more than one or two out of 
over one hundred Juangs whose anthropometric 
measurements we took revealed any tangible 
Mongloid trait. 

(4) Mongolian Moment. 

The* aotaal Mongoloids of India are mostly 


iJ;* Haddon, jBtecM of Mam 11929]^ pp. 20, ^ 108, 
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foifDd in certain Bub-Himalayan tracts, principnilly 
in Assam, -where an originally long-headed Pre- 
Dravidian with perhaps some slight Proto-hfeg- 
roid substratum has been over-laid and submerged 
by aggressive broad-headed Indo-Chinese Mongolian 
elements — Tibeto-Burman, Tai or Shan, as well 
as a Nesiot or Indonesian and a Pareoean or 
Southern Mongoloid element. And, finally, an 
Indo-Aryan element has also contributed its 
share to the formation of the composite Assamese 
people. The Mongolian race-movement from the 
north which commenced early, in sncoei^ive waves 
of immigration into Assam, does not appear to 
have yet ended. The Tibeto-Burman Shans who 
finally conquered Assam in the 13th century, assumed, 
in 1228 A.D., the name of ‘ Ahom ’ ; and after them 
the country came to be called ‘ Assam.’ 

The Mongoloid Shingpbo or Ghingpo (Kaehin 

of Burma ) arrived from the Upper waters of the 
Irawady aboost that time, 

The Khasis and the Syn'tengs were, asBrr Edward 
Gait suggests, probably the earliesit Mongdliam 
overflow into India, They number about bwntind 
one-third lakhs, and still retain the only surviving 
dialect of the Mon-Ehmer family of languages. To 
the Jai-group of the Indo-Chinese linguistic femily 
belong the 'Khsm>tf, the Shan Ifinclufeg Bh^ial and 
Aitonia)., and the, Ahom,— alfct^ther numbemg bet- 
ween themselves sover eleven and a half iakhs. To 
the JSoio jroup numbfiB^ neaiiysseven belong 
the #ar®, tlm .Keolw^i theP/imaa ®r Mill 

.Kfiidftari Aitd the M®ob or Plmns Kafiberi), the 
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Rabha, tbe Kooh, the Tipra, the Lalung, and the 
Hajong, To the KuU-Chin group, numbering over 
two and a half lahh$, belong the Meithei or 
Manipuri and the various Old and New Kuki 
sub-groups. To the Northern Chin sub-group of 
this Kuki-Chin group belong the Thado-Kuki and 
the speakers of the Paite, Ralle and Sokte 
dialects. To the Central Chin sub-group belong 
the Lakher and the Lushei or Dulian. To the Chin 
group also belong the Poi or Chin and Yahao 
of the Lushai hills. The connecting link between 
the Bodo and the Kuki-Chin groups of the 
Assam-Burmese border is formed by the Mikir. To 
the Kachin, group belong the Kachin or Singpho, To 
the Tiheto-Burman sub-family belong the Abor, the 
Miri, tbe Aka, the Dafla and the Miami. To the 
NagO, group of the Assam-Burmese branch belong the 
numerous Naga tribes such as the Angami, the Sema, ' 
the Ao, the Lohta, the Rengma, the Kaehha, the 
the Kabul, the Kezhama, the Tangkhul, the Sangtam, 
the Memi, the Phom, the Kalyo-Kengngu, the 
Yachami, and the Rangpang and some other tribes. 
To the Tibeto-Himalayan branch of the Tibeto-Chinese 
family belong such tribes as the Bhotia, the Magar, 
and the Lirabu of Nepal^ Sikim, Bhotan and 
some adjoining tracts of British India. 

(5) Melanesian, Indonesian, and Polynesian Elements. 

The Melanesians of New Guinea, the Solomons, 
the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, the Fiji 
Islands, the Banks Islands, the Loyalty Islands 
and the Bismarck Archipelago, are believed to be 
a mixture of the indigenous Negrito race with 
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the Pre-Dravidian or ‘ Proto-Australoid ’ who 
came originally from India and are now represent- 
ed primarily by the the Sakai of the Malay 
Peninsula ( the Austric-speaking Aeta of the 
Phillipines and the Semang of East Sumatra and 
Malay Peninsula being Negritos allied to 
the Andamanese ). Some anthropologists trace 
Melanesian racial elements with a Mongoloid 
admixture in the hilly regions separating Assam 
from Burma, and also, although without any marked 
Mongloid admixture, on the Malabar coast of India. 

The Indonesians appear to have belonged in 
the main to a Caucasic stock and probably 
migrated from the lower valley of the Ganges 
and reached the East Indian Archipelago long 
after the Pre-Dravidian came there. On their 
way through Assam and Burma to Indonesia they 
probably came by some Mongolian admixture. 
In Indonesia they were later followed by Mong- 
loid brachycephals from south-east Asia who are 
now generally designated as “Proto-Malays.” 
The latter in time came to dominate the 
Indonesians, and more or less absorbed them. 
Certain elements of culture in Southern India have 
led some anthropologissts to suggest the possibility 
of “ repercussions from the Indonesian area.” 
There also appear to have been migrations of 
Indonesians along the Burma coast to the 
Assam hills. 

Some writers also favour the theory of a 
Centra hf India 1931, Vol. t.p. U5. 
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Pol 3 »uesian iotrusion into Assam and the west 
coast of India, 3 09 Hornell suggested the presence 
of an intrusive Oceanic population on the coasts 
of Western Icwiia and Ceylon, “ where today are 
seen the counterpart of the Polynesian single 
out-rigger canoe and distinctly Polynesian types 
and customs.’’ It is obviously suggested that as 
tfce Hovas of Madagascar who have social, 
linguistic and racial . affinities with the Polynesians 
sailed sonthwestward from Polynesia to their 
present home in historic times, some of them 
probably settled down on the coasts of Southern 
India and Ceylon. 

(6) Dtp, vidian Racial Element. 

The next immigration into India after the 
Pre-Dravidian was that of a proto-Mediterranean 
race who probably came in successive waves by way 
of Beluohistan where the Dravidian-speaking Brahui 
tribe, though presenting a non-Dravidiao racial 
type, live to this day. Some sections might also 
have come by sea. One section of them probably 
passed down eastwards through Assam and Burma and, 
with an infiltration of Mongolian blood, probably 
became the Indonesian or Nesiot race now suV- 
mei^d. 

The main body of these early Modrfcerraneafn 
im migrants iuto: India, we may perhaps reaonablyuwn- 
jeoture, in time gradually moved acrms the olwim'ofihills 
that divide Northern India from Perinsulhr Ib^». 
These would appear to have made themselvea 

The Problem of Tolymsim dngfiw •{ Bernice B.' 3Siiiw3jp lifoBW- 
Uin. Oooastwml Papers, IX, 8j Honolulu, 1930), p, 11. 
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maaters of what afterwards came to be known, after 
them, as the Dravira country which might then have 
been sparsely inhabited by the Pre-Dravidiana 
and perhaps some remnants of the original Neg- 
ritos. The sections of these early Mediterranean 
immigrants who stayed on in Northern India 
were probably in course of time partly absorbed 
by the then Pre-Dra vidian population of the North 
and partly by later Aryan immigrants. 

Most of the Mediterranean immigrants into 
Southern India, whom we may call the Proto-Dravi- 
dians, and their descendants probably received varying 
degrees of infusion of Pre-Dravidian blood and 
gradually worked out a civilization now known 
as the Hravidian culture. The bulk of the 
present speakers of the Tamil, Telegu, Tulu, 
Canarese, and Malaylam languages appear to be 
the descendants of these earlier Mediterranean 
immigrants into Southern India and are now called 
the Dravidians. Besides a strain of pre-Dravidian 
blood, particularly in the lower classes, there 
appears to have been more or less infusion of 
Aryan blood in the higher castes, and some 
sections of South Indian Bramhans are probably 
the descendants of later Aryan immigrants. 

As anthropologists know, whereas the Nordic 
Aryan race is characterised by very light hair 
and blue or light gray eyes, tall stature and 
narrow or aquiline noses, the Mediterranean 
race is characterised by black or dark brown 
hair, dark eyes, medium stature, and rather 
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broad noses, though variable. Both the races, 
however, have long heads and faces. The 
Armenoid blend sometimes noticed among the 
Tamils in particulai', may perhaps be attributable 
bo long contact between India on the one 
hand, and Mesopotamia and other parts of 
Western Asia, on the other, particularly during 
the palmy days of the Indus Valley civilisation. 

Sometime later, it would appear there 
came fresh waves ot immigration into Northern 
India of a more advanced section of the Mediterranean 
stock. It is the descendants of these later Mediterra- 
nean immigrants of the north and possibly also 
bere and there a few sections of the more 
advanced Pre-Dravidians, who resisted the progress 
of the Bigvedic Aryans along the river valleys 
of Northern India. These new comers 
are frequently mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
as the Asuras, Dasas and Dasyus. It was these 
Mediterranean Asuras who would appear to have 
first brought to India a knowdedge of metallurgy 
and the manufacture and use of implements, 
weapons, ornaments and household utensils and 
ceremonial and other objects, made of copper, an 
improved method of pottery-making, and an 
improved method of agriculture by terracing and 
irrigating the fields. They would also appear to 
have practised urn-burial and raised megalithio 
memorials over the bones and ashes of their 
dead. Being much better equipped in the arts 
of life than the Pre-Dravi4ian who had till then 
been probably occupying the river-valleys of 
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northern India, this Mediterranean people would 
appear to have in time established their supre- 
macy in the land. There are reasons for the 
speculation that the Mediterraneans and the 
Pre-Dravidians were both originally matrilineal 
peoples, and, in time, not a little intermixture of 
blood between the two races must have taken 
place in India. The more stubborn sections 
among the Pre-Dravidians would appear to have 
moved on to the South of the river-valleys as far 
as to the Vindbya, Kaimur, Mahadeo and Satpura 
ranges. This elevated central belt of India still 
forma the main stronghold of the Pre-Dravidian 
tribes. In the valleys of the northern rivers as 
also perhaps in the valleys of the Tapti and the Narbada 
in the middle west, and the Subarnarekha, and the Sanjai 
and the Binjai rivers of ChotS Nagpur and the 
BrahmanI in Ofissa, in the east, these Mediterranean 
Asurs appear to have been the dominant people until 
the advent of the Indo- Aryans. 

From such expressions as * Krisna tvacha ’ ( black- 
skinned ), ‘an5sa’ (nose-less), mridhra-vacha’ (of halting 
speech), applied in the Rig Veda to the enemies of the 
‘sacrificing’ Aryans, it used to be generally supposed 
(and the present writer once shared this opinion 
which he expressed in his monograph on the Mniidas 
in 1912), that the reference was to the snub-nosed, 
black-skinned Pre-Dravi4ians of India. But 
the weight of evidence and of authoritative 
opinion now favour the view that the communities 
to whom such epithets as ‘krispatvaoha,’ 
‘anasa,’ ‘ mridhra-baoha,’ ‘Dasa,’ ‘Dasyu,’ and 
‘ Asura ’ were applied, were mostly those 
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of the M^dilePTmeaH race -who formed the 
domiHant people in the river valleys of northern 
India whe» the Aryans appeared there. These’ 
terms are also taken by 8n»e to inolude even certain 
degenerate Vedio Aryans who came to negteot the 
oastoBsary saeridcesi Thus, Muir ^ ^ ^ says tl«it none of 
the names of the I>asyus or Asuras men tinned 
IB thbe Eigveda ‘were of non-Aryan or indige- 
neoas origin/' Roth in his Lexicon says, “ It is 
but seldom, if at all, that the explanation of 
‘Dasyu’ as referring to the non-Aryans — the bar- 
barians, is advisable.” Dr. A.C. Das, on the other 

hand, in his Rig Vedie India, writes, “ The Asnras 
were* dissenters^ among the Aryans who were opposed 
W the worship of, the Devas and performance of 
sa^tftees.’ He thinks that ‘ Anasa ’ really 
means ‘ mouth-less ’ ( na=DO, Ssasmouth ) and 

not ‘ nose-less ’ or ‘ flat-nosed,’ and compares it 
to ‘ mridhra-vacha,’ also applied to the Asuras, 
which has been interpreted by Sayana in his 
Commentary on the Rig Veda (I, 174, 2) to mean 
‘‘ persons who cannot speak fluently or who speak 
softly." From the Saiapatha Brahmm^a (iii, 2-1, 
28-24) we learn that the Asuras instead of 
addressing their enemies as • Hg arayah t’ eiddress- 
ed them ( with a soft and liguid acoent) as ‘Hg 
alavahl/ As for the term ‘ black-skinned/ it has 
been supposed that the analogy of the ‘ black 
skin ■ was possibly drawn by the Rig Vedio 
Aryan from the colour of the cloud which was 

Origvftsi ScmiTerit (1871), Vol H p. 387. 

Quoted by A.C. Eig Ted^ India, p. 128., 
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regarded as the body of the demon Fritra who 
tormented the Aryans by captivating the life- 
giving rains within its compass and was compared 
along with his hosts, to the Dasas or Dasyas 
of Sapta-Sindhu who stole the milk-giving cows 
of the settled Aryans,”^i® Dr. Das further quotes 
a passage from the Qaiha Ustavaiti where 
Zarathustra refers to the impious Deva-worshipp- 
ing branch of the Aryans ( as distinguished 
from the Aryans of Iran or Persia ) as ‘the black 
ones’ on account of the difference of religions 
views.i^'^ 

(7) Alpine Racial Element. 

Another early immigration into India appears 
to have been that of a broad-headed Eurasiatie 
Alpine race probably from the Pamirs or perhaps from 
the Iranian plateau, towards or shortly after the end 
of the Mahen-jo-daro period. Whether they pre- 
ceded or succeeded the second wave of Dravidian or 
* Asura ’ immigration, it is very difficult, if not 
imposible, to determine. A section of this race 
appears to have spread southwards along the 
west coast as far down as Coorg, as being 
perhaps the direction of least resistance. ®i^e 
were the ancestors of the Mahratta, Brahmans, 
Prabhus, Kunbis and some other broad-headed 
communities of Western India, 

Another section of this race appears to ha^e 
been the ancestors of the Gujratis on the west 
and the Bengalis on the east. Whether th«ie 
______ , 
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bwo sections of the Alpine immigrants to India 
came together (as would seem more likely) or 
one after the other it is diflSoult to conjecture. 
But it appears very probable that, at any rate, 
the ancestors of the Bengalis and Gujratis had lived 
together in North-Western India for a considerable 
time and modified their speech and culture 
before they migrated, to their present respective 
habitats. Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar^i® has pointed 
out some significant resemblances between the 
modern Bengalis and the Gujratis. During a 
short stay in Gujarat with Gujarati families I 
was impressed with some temperamental affinities 
•of the Gujaratis with the Bengalis besides 
some common customs and habits. 

The Alpine racial type is characterised by a 
round head and face, light chest-nut hair, variable 
and a rather broad and heavy nose and medium height. 
Of this type, Ripley writes, “ It is pre-eminently a 
mountain type, whether in Prance, Spain, Italy, 
Germany or Albania. It becomes less pure in 
porportion as we go east from the Carpathians 
across the great plains of European Russia.”^^^ 
The generally fine noses and some other physical 
features of the higher classes of the Bengalis 
and the Gujaratis point to a certain amount of 
infusion of Nordic or Aryan blood in those classes. 
Similarly the coarser traits in the physical features 
of the lower S'udra castes among the Bengalis, 
Gujaratis and the descendants of the other Indian 

im, p. 128-9. 

Eipky, Sam of Eurc^e, p. 128. 
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Alpines, point to a considerable infusion of Pre- 
Dravidian blood in the lower classes, — some of the 
lowest classes (now commonly called ‘depressed 
castes ’ ) having probably been originally mostly 
pre-Dravidian in blood. Dravidian racial as well 
cultural elements are also in evidence among the 
lower classes and to a small extent among the 
higher classes as well. It was probably during their 
residence in the Pamirs, where traces of Pais'achi 
dialects still exist, that the ancestors of the Indian 
Alpines had acquired an Indo-European or Aryan 
speech. 

The migration of the ancestors of the Marha- 
ttas, Kunbis, Konkanis, Coorgs and others southwards 
from the Punjab and those of the Gujaratis 
south- wards along the western coast, and of 
the Bengalis east-wards by way of Central India and 
North-Bihar to Bengalis®, like a “wedge,” as 
Hoernle puts it, through masses of Indo-Aryan 
population, might be due either to some internal 
movements of peoples or to the pressure 
of the second wave of Indo-Aryah immigratioa 
into India. . • 

Indian Aatiqmrff, tor 1911, -pT^. 7-37. Thus both tbe Fagsa?* 
Brahmans of Bengal and the Kayastbas of Gujarat have such 
family names in common as Ghose, Mifcra, Datta, Nag, Pal, etc. 

Brachyoepbalio elements have been found throughout the 
Malwan plateau as far as Eewaj and again from Bihar eafitt- 
wards there is a gradual increase of a braohyoephalic element 
reaching its maximum intensity in Bengal Vide Dr. B.S. Guha, 

Btmal Ori^vM of the Bengali in the Sir F, 0, Mt^-Oommemord' 
tion VoHme, pp. 174-78, 
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A.ti lengtli, %y aibcrat the second -or tM-rd 
BcfflehiiitQ before Ohrfet, if not earMer,^®^ fee Rig 
^•#6 Aryans, prdbably in more than one sae^- 
sive tiord©, witSi tiielr fiamilies a®td cattle, 
appeared, first, in all probalnlity w the valleys 
of tim ladns and its tributaries, «h 4, laler «n 
the •valeys of the fumna and the 'Qanges, swad 
m course of time carried their eulture almost all over 


India. As may be inferred from traditions 
recorded in early Sanskrit literature, in 
the course of their gradual expansion thsey 
the leoiartry occupied by a heterogeneous 
•of issarkms degress of racial 



<^EfssM&ed into oou»tdsss tribes and classes srnd 
oomBffitmities, speaking different Jnngn^es and 
dialeri%, vrordhipfing difemnit gods, pisrsuing 
different ©ceupatkms, foUswiiUg differwt (mststaas 
and habits of life, possessing different social -aind 
pelilaGal instituticms and .systems, .avoiding in 
moat cases social acmta^ mth one anotther, Md 
in some parts leo-ioiiAnated uid«r dynasries ruling 
over more or less wide areas. After varfeus 
sueoesses and re-verses, the Aryans gradually 
snooeeded in subjugating and conciliating some of 
the pneHerisring trihi# jjpd comronnitiesji xontii^ 
pmfciilg .forvrand .others before them ifiarther 
ite east, driring ssoms otheus to tfoa south <uf 


JkmwMog is aa Mndn.aiti»wc)iB»Qftl ne^nlsiiiQn, jhigm 

yafyu^ M ik#i hegins in <678# ®.£l {d..e., taro ®r 

6,400 years added to the year of coronation dtiag A3i8 

0.). See Jowmd o} ihs 3 , 0, /Raearch Society vol. Ill, p. 260. 
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tha* rinpar valleys, and; amal^attiataing aad aBsorfckg; 

seotions iatb thek own; fold and ini^sing’ 
upon tk^ their own culture and soepial> polity,. 
The Aryaas, too, in. their turn, became not a little 
modided throu^ racial and cultural contact and 
internaixtare, particularly with the erstwhile 
dominant Dravidian or rather ‘ protO'Dravidiao;’ inha^ 
bitants of Norlkem India, who appear to have 
been denominated by them variously as * Asur%’ 

‘ Basyus' and *^Dasas,’ in the Rig; Tedie period, . 

References in. ancient Sanskrit litowtui^ to^ 
these pre-Aryan Asuras or northern proto** 
Bravidlans would appear to indicate that they 
had already developed' a material civilisation by no 
means inferior, and in some respects possibly superior, 
to that of the incoming Aryans themselves. In* 
the Rig Veda and in the Puranas and the great Epics 
we hear of the castles, cities, wealth, and ‘ma^c*' 
of the Asuras. 

From an analysis of historical traditions 
embedded in ancient Sanskrit literature, particularly 
the Puranas and the two great Epics, PiE. Rhrgftor 
finds that “at the earliest time all the kin^ and 
chiefs throughout India, with two exceptions, 
belonged’ to one common stock,*’ namely, . the 
“Manava” stock or the Solar race whom he idbntifies 
with the Dravidians. 

The first exception was the Saudyumna stock, 
whom Pargiter identifies with the Austric-speaking 
Munda race ‘‘who occupied Gaya and the country 
eastward of a line, drawn roughly from Gaya to 
Guttaickr and thn region nuntk of the Ganges- 
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eastward of the Videha and the Vais'alaka 
kingdoms.’’ They would also appear to have had 
some connexion with the tribes of TJttara-Kuru 
and Kimpurusa in the north-east where the 
“pronominalized Himalayan languages” are still 
spoken. ‘‘The Saudyumnas,” Pargiter says, “had 
been almost overwhelmed by the Anavas and 
Pauravas, and were restricted to the Utkalas 
and other clans which occupied the hilly tracts 
from Gaya to Orissa. All North and East 

Bengal was held by the Prag-jyotisa kingdom, 
which is nowhere connected with any of these 
moes and would seem to have been founded by 
an invasion of Mongolians from the north-east, 
though tradition is silent about this outlying 
development. The confguration of the five 
Anava Kingdoms in the east, — the Angas, 
Vangas, Pupdras, Sahmas and Kalingas, — which 
held all the sea-coast from Ganjam to the 
Ganges delta, and formed a long compact curved 
wedge with its base on the sea-coast and its 
point above Bhaealpur, suggests that there had 
also been an invasion from the sea, that pene- 
trated up the Ganges valley, leaving the hilly 
tracts on its west and east alone ; and this 
conjecture, if reasonable, would mean that the 
invaders had driven those Saudyumna stocks into 
those hilly tracts, and that that had taken place 
before those five kingdoms were formed. But 

there is no trace in tradition of any such 

invasion of this distant region,” 

The second exception was the Aryan or, as Par- 
giter calls them, Aiia stock or Lunar race which is said 
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to bave begun their doraiaation ia a small principality 
at Allahabad (Pratisthana). “ The Manava ( Dravi- 
(JiiftB ) city of Ayodhya is made the most aacieat, 
and these allegatidos imply that civilization was 
so far advanced ( or perhaps more so ) among the 
MSnavas as among the Ailas when the latter 
entered there.” Of the Mdnava or ‘ Dravidian ’ 
kingdoms of the north, we are told, four were 
prominent, namely, the Aiks'akus at Ayodhya 
( Oudh ), the Janakas at Videha ( North Bihar ), 
the Vais'alakas in the country north of Patna, 
and the Saryatas at Kus'asthali in Anarta ( Gujarat ), 
with three less prominent, the Karushas in the 
country round Rewa, a kingdom at Mahishmali 
on the Narbada, and another at Payoshp.!, with 
perhaps an eighth, the Dharshiakas in the Punjab, 
and possibly a ninth, Nabhaga’s line on the 
Jumna. The Manava or Dravidian stock, origi- 
nally occupying the greatest part of India, 
steadily lost ground before the Ailas ( Aryans ). 
‘‘ Of the Manava kingdoms that existed originally, 
three remained, that of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vais'ali, and. all the Dekhan except the N. W. 
part remained unchanged, though it is said that 
the ruling families in Pandya, Cola, and Kerala 
were offshoots from the Turvasu branch of the Ailas.’’ 

The rest of North India and the north-west 
part of the Deccan had ’ been dominated by the 
Aila stock and was held thus : — “ The Yadavas 
(descendants of Yadu) held all the country 
between the Rajputana desert and a line drawn 
roughly from Bombay to S. E, Berar and then 
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in northern India about 1727 B. C. On the 
death of the enaperor ^ahadeva of that dynasty in 
the Mahabharata "War about 1424 B.C., -his son 
Satnadhi became king in Girivraja, the hill 
fortress at the foot of y?hioh grew up Rajagriha 
( modern Rajgir ), the pld capital of Magadha. 
The last sovereign of the dynasty, Ripunjaya by name, 
died about 727 B. 0. The S'is'unaga dynasty found- 
by S'is'unaga of Benares succeeded to the suze- 
rainty, and its eighth emperor, Udyin by name, found- 
ed Pataliputra (modern Patna) in 485 B.C., and it 
was during his reign that Hindu soldiers fought 
under the Persian Xerexes against the Greeks in 
450 B. C. Bimbisara, the fifth sovereign of this 
dynasty, a contemporary of Buddha, conquered 
the Anga kingdom (Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
districts) about 500 B. C,, and it was probably 
his son Ajatas'atru who, in the first half of the 
fifth century, established bis suzerainty over Kashi 
( Benaras ), Kos'ala ( Oudh ), and Videha ( north 
Bihar)- Ihe ten S'is'unaga sovereigns are describ- 
ed in the Purapas as Ks^triyas, But the last 
of the line became, through marriage with a 
S'udra woman, the founder of a S'udra dynasty 
known in history as the Nanda dynasty ( con- 
sisting of Mahapadma Nanda and his eight sons), 
although they are direct descendants of SWunaga, 
The Nan das were supplanted by the Mauryas 
(326-188 B. C.) at Patliputra, 

It was only natural that in the course of this gradual 
expansion of the Aryans towards the east and the 
south, a certain amount of facial admixture 
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become unavoidable ; and contact with pre- 
Aryan Dravidian culture could not have failed to 
modify their ancient Tndo-Aryan culture, and in 
course of time produced a characteristic Indian or 
Hindu (Arya) culture. One of the objects 
of the VriXtya stoma ceremony prescribed in the 
Brahmana and Sutra literatures appears to have been 
to admit into the Aryan fold persons who 
were not born Aryans.^^* Jq ^he next section 
we shall further see reasons to infer that a 
certain amount of foreign racial elements must 
have also entered into the Indian population in 
Post- Aryan times. 

(9) Post- Aryan Foreign Elements. 

Prom about the seventh century before Christ 
down to the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, the Indian people came into close contact 
with various foreign peoples — Syrians, Baetrian 
Greeks, Scythian S'akas and Kusban Hunas, 
Persians or rather Parthians, — who from time to 
time made incursions into India and, for longer 
or shorter periods, succeeded in holding parts of 
North-western India. Although these foreign 
invasions did not produce any lasting effects on 
Indian society, yet some foreign elements most 
in this way have entered into the composition 
of the Hindu population of those parts. 

As intimate oontaot with foreign nations and 
partial intermixture with some of them must 

See N. Gfaose'a Indo-Arfcm Lifemture and Gvltmre, ((Meatta, 
1934), pp. 6-11, and the rdEerenoes {Pamha Vima JBmAmma, 
XYII, 1-17, and other works) mentioned therein. 

u 
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have affected, in however small a degree, Indian 
culture including perhaps the development of caste, 
it may not be out of place to refer, in a little 
more detail, to the history of such racial and cultural 
contact in the past. 

In the sixth century before Christ, in the 

reign of either Dars^aka or of Udaya (Udayin) 
of the S'ais'unfiga dynasty of Magadha, Darius, 
king of Persia, succeeded in including western 
Panjab in his Persian Empire ; and Hindu 

archers from India are said to have fought in 
the Persian army at the battle of PlatiBa in Greece 

in 479 B. 0. There is evidence to show that 

naaritinoe commerce between India and Babylon 
flourished in the seventh and sixth centu- 
ries before Christ, and perhaps commenc- 
ed earlier. Between 327 and 325 , B. C., 

Alexander the great of Macedon succeeded, after 
bloody massacres, in subjugating portions of 
North-Western India which, however, regained 

their independence in less than five years. After 
Alexander’s death ( 323 B, C. ) his former general 
Seleucus who, about 305 B.C., made himself king 
of Syria, invaded India with the object of recon- 
quering the Panjab. But Chandra Gupta 

Maurya who. as we have seen, had aisoended 

the throne of Magadha by uprooting the Na.nda 
dynasty, established a mighty empire extending 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouth of 
the Ganges, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Syrian army. During the reign of Chandra 

Gupta in the last quarter of the fourth century before 
Christ and of his son and successor , Eindusara 
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in the first (Quarter the third centufy^ B. C.,,the Maufya 
empife extended as far west Herat and as far sooth 
as , Madura, and the Emperors received at their 
Court at Patatiputra embassies from the Greek 
rulet of Egypt, the Emperor of China, and 
certain Central Asiatic powers. Although 

Bindusara’s son and successor As'oka ( drca 
264 to 227 B, C.) annexed Kalinga to his 
Empire, he lost the Tamil territories of Chera, Ghola, 
Pandya and Satyaputra and the Andhra terri- 
tory of Deccan. But in the north his domimon 
continued to include Nepal, Kashmir, the SwSt 
valley, Afghanisthan as far as the Hindukush, 
Sind, and Baluchistan. In about fifty years, during 
which seven Maurya kings followed, dissensions 
and foreign invasions put an end to the Maurya 
empire. Demetrius, son of the Greek king of 
Bactria, wrested the north-western territories of tlie 
Mauryas by about 190 B. C., and Mithridates I. of 
Parthia annexed Western Panjab to the 
Parthian Empire (which included Persia) by 
about 140 B. C. The Sunga ( 184-72 B. C, ) and 
the Kanva ( 72-27 B. C. ) dynasties that followed ttiB 
Maurya (“ Peacock ”) dynasty had intermittent 
with the Bactrian Greeks on the banks of the Indus, 
on the one hand, and with the Andhras of the Deoean, 
on the other. Under their king Kharavela, the K.alin- 
gaamade more than one attack on Magadha and, though 
there is no definite evidence that the Kalingas actually 
succeeded in establishing their rule in Magadiha, 
for .once at least they appear to have overthrown 
th® shattered fabric of the Magadhau empire. 
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Prom the second century before Christ, nomad 
Scythian or Saka hordes — probably of the Can- 

Casio stock, from Central Asia poured down 

on the river- valleys of Northern India, establish- 
ed themselves in the Fanjab and extended as 
fer south-west as Saurashtra ( modem iLathiawar ) 
and as far west as Mathura. 

In the first century after Christ fresh foreign 
hordes, called the Yuechi by the Chinese histori- 
ans, poured in from Central Asia by way of 
Baotria and Kabul ; and their principal clan, the 
Kushans, succeeded in becoming masters of a large 
portion of north-western India and, by the first half of 
the Second century, their most famous king 
Kanishka who had his capital at Purushapura 
( modern Peshawar ), ruled over Kabul, Kashmir 
and the whole of Northern India as far east as 
Benares and as far south as Sindh and the 
banks of the Narmada. During the reign of 
Vasudeva who succeeded the powerful Huvishka 
( a son of Kanishka ), the Kushan empire began to 
break up and there followed either a dark age 
of anarchy and confusion for over a century, as 
historians have so long thought, or, if the 
latest erudite attempt at reconstruction of the history 
of this period be accepted, a dynasty of the Arya- 
nised or, as we would now say, Hinduised 
Nagas of the Dravidian stock called the BhSra- 
s'lVa dynasty, who originated in Central India, 
broke up the Kushan empire, drove the Kushans 
further and further to the north-west, till, by 
about 165 A, D., the last Kushan emperor Vasa- 



di^a lo rule apd Naira Naga {circa 140- 

170 A.D.) tlie fotiiader of the Bharas'iva dynasty 
and his son and aaaeessor Vir-Sena (1 70-21 0A.D*) 
re-established Hindu sovereignty in Aryavarta and 
beyond. The empire of the Bharas'ivas, we 
are told, comprised Bihar, the United Proyinaes, 
Malwa, Raj pu tana and the Madra republics in 
Eastern Panjab,^^^ According toMr. K. P. Jayas- 
wafs account, the Bharas'iva dynasty was followed in 
284 A. D. by an Aryan Brahman dynasty named 
the Vakataka dynasty which, it is said, maintained its 
suzerainty in North India till 348 A. D. 

However that may be, by about the year 320 
A. D , Chandra Gupta, who was from his mother's 


Mr. K, P. Jayaswal in his History of Indm^ c. 150 A.D, to 360 
A D. has brought forward evidence in support of the existence of what 
he calls the ‘‘Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period^^ of Indian History (soe 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ^ 1933, pp. 1*222). 
It- may be pointed out that the word ‘nagasa* on some Bharasiva 
coins is not a mis-spelling for ‘ nagaeya * as Mr. Jayaswal seems 
inclined to think (J. B. 0. R. 1933, p. 26), but it is a local form 
(either adjectival or corrupt) of the ra<ml or tribal or dkn name 
‘ Naga \ The suffix-‘sa’ or -« is similarly added in those areas 
some other clan names as, for example, * (for ‘6a|a,’ depimait) 

It is also significant that some Bhuiya families assume the dan-nama 
of * Bhujanga * (serpent) which is sometimes contracted into Bkc^(h 
Some aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces and Orissa, such as 
large sections of the pre-Dravidian Bhuiya taibe, elaim to belong to 
the Nagasa or clan or although it does not app#^ to 
be a genuine totemio clan*name of the Bhuiyas, but is obviously 
only a class-name presumably adopted by them to enhance their 
dignity by suggesting a relationship with the ancient Naga Dravidian 
ruMng dynasties of their country* (See the present writer^s mono- 
graph on The HiU Bhuiym of Onwu, pp. 146, 306i 306). 
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side, ot low S'udra descenb, and originally held a 
fief on the borderland between • Magadha and 
Kaus'arnbi, captured Pataliputra with the help of the 
Lichchhavis of Vais'ali, and then gradually extended 
his dominions along the valley of the Ganges 
up to Allahabad and established, the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. In doing so, Chandra Gupta, according to 
Jayaswal, ' defied the over-lordship of the Vaka- 
taka emperor Pravara Sena. 

Samudra Gupta, the son and successor of the 
founder of the dynasty, extended his rule from 
the Himalayan slopes on the north to the 
Narmada on the South, and from the Sutlej and 
the Ohambal on the West to the Hooghly on the 
east, and oonlrolled the hill tribes of the Mima- 
layas and the Vindhyas as well as the . Hindu 
clans of Rajputana. His sueoessor Chandra 
Gnpba Yikramaditya { 875-413 A.D. ) who seems to 
have removed his capital to Ayodhya, annexed 
Malwa and Ujjain to his empire and dispossess- 
ed the S'aka rulers ( Kshatrapis ) of Saurashtra. 
His reign whs the golden age of Indian History 
when literature, art and science were cultivated 
with success and distinction. 

Towards the end of the reign of his snooessor 
Kumara Gupta ( 41 3'455 A.D.), a fresh horde of 
of Central Asian barbarians, — the White Huns or 
Epathalites,— came down upon India. The Gupta 
empire broke up by about 478 A.D. during the 
reign of Kumaragupta’s successor Skandagupta 
( 455-480 ), and Northern India passed under the 
fiite Ifirns .who destroyed the centres of ^indtf= 


'tolfare ip the valleys of tfce Kabpl and fhe 
Swat, over-ran the I^apjab and Bajpntana, 
occnpied Gwalior, conquered Malwa, and by 
about 500 A<D. establisbed their capitar at 
Sakala ( modern Sialkot) in the Panjab. Although 
their eastward progress was checked by the 
Maukhari chief Ishanavarman, and a coalition of 
Hindu princes under the lead of Yasodharman, 
Raja of Malwa, succeeded in putting an end to 
Hunnish power by defeating the Huna tyrant 
Mihirgula in about 530 A. D,, — yet during the sixth 
century various tribes of Hunas settled in large 
numbers in the Panjab, Rajputana and Ka^'hmlr. The 
Gujars of our days are believed to be connected 
with the Hunas, and the Parihar elan of Rajputs 
is by some believed to be of Gujar origin, and one 
of the sub-castes of the Gujars is still named 
‘ Hun.’ The Haihaiya Rajputs who ruled over 
the Central Indian kingdom of Chedi in the eleventh 
century and who are said to be now represented 
by the Hayobahs Rajputs are by some scholars 
believed to have been of Huna descent. 

Thus the sixth century of the Christian era 
was, so far as our present knowledge go$s, 
a period of darkness ausd confusion in Morth 
Indian BUstory ; e-pd nprthern India knew no paramount 
power uirtil the begiphing of the seventh century. 

Towards the end of the sixth century, Pm- 
bbakara Vardbana, the last king of Ifbaneswar, 
who wns related thioagh his mother with, the 
imperial Guptas, defeat^ the Hunas and some 
Rajput princes of his tMi%hbourhood and sttewpi^ 
ed to consolidate ti® whole of northem Iad.ia 
under one sovereign. He subjugated the ifunas, 
the Gurjaras, and the Matevas, but died in 604 
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A.D., and his eldest son Ksjyavardbana after a 
brief rule of two years met his death in 606 
A.D., at the hands of SWanka, the king of 
Grauf ( north Bengal). But Eajyabardhana’s bro- 
ker flarshabardhana, who succeeded him at 
Thaneswar, revived the old glories of the GNipla 
empire. Between 606 and 612 A.D. he made 
himself master of northern India, fixed his capi- 
tal at Kanouj and established his paramountcy 
from Saurashtra and Gujrat in the west to 
' Bengal.and Assam in the east, and from the Himalayas 
on the north to the Vindhyas and the Satpu- 
ras in the South. The powerful Chalukya king, 
JPolakesin II of Vatapi or Badami, checked his 
further advance south of the Narmada. 

On the death of Harsha in about 647 A.D., Nor- 
thern India was again plunged into anarchy and con- 
fusion, out of which emerged a number of petty 
States under Chiefs who claimed to belong to various 
Rajput clans and ‘to be true representatives of the 
ancient Kshatriyas. These States of Northern India 
enjoyed respite from foreign invasion till, by the 
close of the 10th century, Muhammadan Turki inva- 
ders appeared through the north-western passes and, 
in the absence of any powerful kingdom or any 
strong federation of States to oppose the invaders, 
India gradually passed under foreign domination^ 
Even the episode of the Arab occupation of Sind and 
. the liower Panjab from the, eighth to the tenth century 
could not have failed to affect, however slightly, the ra- 
cial composition of the Indhin population of those parts. 

In connection with foreign elements in the 
Indian population and cinltare a passing reference 
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might also be made to the colonial and commer- 
cial contact in the past of Indians with foreign 
peoples. Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations in Khotan 
and some neighbouring parts of Central Asia reveal 
the past existence of India’s contact with and 
colonisation of those parts. As early as in the 
second century before Christ, there existed an 
Indian colony on the Upper Euphrates in Arme- 
nia where ruins of Hindu temples and images of 
Hindu deities have been discovered. Earlier still, 
from about the eighth century, B.C., if not from a more 
antecedent date, India maintained trade relations, both 
by land and sea, with Arabia, Babylonia, Egypt 
and Phoenicia to the north-west and west 
and China to the north-east. The missionary 
activities of Buddhism extended as far north as 
Mongolia and Siberia, as far south as to Ceylon, east to 
Burma, China, and Japan, and west to the 
Mediterranean basin. Probably before the third cen- 
tury before Christ, Ceylon was colonised by Indians. 
In about the first century B.C., Java and Cambodia 
were colonised, and either in the first or the 
seco)id century A. D,, if not earlier, a Hindu kingdom 
was established in South Annam. Bali, Borneo, 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula were a&o 
colonised by Indian adventurers in the early een- 
tories of the Christian era. And there would 
thus appear to have been frequent intercommu- 
nication between India and those countries, and 
in this way not only did India impose its culture on 
some peoples of Further Asia but also perhaps imbibed 
some cultural and possibly racial elements from them. 
One of the coins of the Andhra dynasty {drca 
200 B.C. to 250 A.D.) has a device of a two- 
masted ship testifying to the wide maritime acti- 

12 
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vities of the Dravi^ians. Bueli flight Indone&ian, 
Polyn«sian and Melanesian elements, racial or 
cultaral or botK as have come to Bouthern India 
mast, ia all probability, have come by sea. 

Ajmoag atber foreiga elements in the Indian 
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kMSBwen of the Indian Aryans and, as 
called foreign, and snob 
Jidhatotnadan popnlation as the Caueasic Afghans, 



the Semitic Arab traders of the West Coast, 
the Moghuls far down the Ganges and the 
West Coast, the true Pathans of the North- 
Western Proartier and the United Provinces, there 
«re ww about a lahh and one-third Baloch, about 
thirty ttensand Mongoloid Bhotias, nearly two and a 
iftrartfer ledM of Brahmis, about eighteen thousand 
Seniiitio Jevs '(White and Black), a little over 
twenty-three thousand Makranis, about one Iskh 
and ninety-thousand Mapillas, and nearly 
three and three-quarter IclTchs of Nepalis besides 
such rnirmr foreign communities as the ‘Perin- 
ghees ’ ( Goanese, East Indian, etc ), Gypsies, and 
Habshis (descendants of African Negroes and 
Abyssiwans, in Western Indm). Unlike the 
B^akas sand %ho ®nwa« and some other anGieiyt 


Ifefeign InTEnigmitts who were raeiaMy absorbed in 
the Indian population, these later foreign eleTOenla, 
With hardly any exception, have remained disl^wOt 
entitles, both racially and chTturally. 

Buch^ in briei^ is a rough view of the probable racial 
history of India with the ontlines of her political 
history for a background. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


Soleittiffo CongressTO i^Tbre f!r&t session of 

the International Congress of Anthropological asA 
Ethnological Sciences ( Congres Intemationod d’es 
science& Anthro'pologigues et Ethnologiques ) was 
held in London from the 30th. July to 4th. August 
last under the patronage of H. R. H. the Luke 
of York. Owing to the illness of the Duke of 
York, His Royal Higness Prince George opened, 
the Congress. Delegates were sent from 42 
countries, India being among thetn. The Earl of 
Onslow was elected President, The sectioDS ineluded : 
A (a) Anatomy and Physical Anthropology j 
(b) Anthropometry ; B Psychology ; 0 Lefflogm- 
phy and Population Problems ; D (a) Ethnegrapby 
( General ) ; D (b) Ethnography ( African ) ; D (o) 
Ethnography (American); E Technology (Arts 
and Crafts); P Sociology; G Religions; H 

Language and Writing. A sub-section on Indian 
Ethnography was aliso formed. The Presidante 
the respective sections were; A. —(a) Prof- Sk 
Grafton Elliot Smith; A (b) Prof. H, X Eleiii?® 
B-’-Prof. P. 0. Bwfcbtt; G.-^Pro£ G* fit Pa'«e»hfe; 
L (a). — Dr. A. C. Haddon ; D (b).— ^Rev. W, 

Smith; D (c). — Mr. T. A. Joyce ; E.—D», ii>ani‘y 
Balfour ; F. — Prof. C. G, Seligraan ; G. — Rev. 
E, O. James ; H— Dr. Alan. H. Gardner. Special 
aiinugemettts had been made for the exhibition 
kf ethoograpbical and archaeological collections, 
nbtahle among them being materiab collected from 
El JChargesh by Miss G. Gaton-Thompson and 
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Miss E, W. Gardner ; the famous Maudslay 
Maya plaster easts and collections from 
British Honduras ; and the prehistoric potteries 
collected by Sir Aurel Stein from Persia and 
Beluchistan. 

It has been announced that the next Congress 
will take place at Copenhagen in 1938, and 
Prof. T. Thomsen of Copenhagen has been 
elected the general President. A summary of 
the proceedings of all the sections was given in 
^MAN’ for September, 1984, 

Under the auspices of the Portugese Society of 
Anthropology and Ethnology, a National Congress 
of Colonial Anthropology was held at Oporto 
from October 7 to October 11 on the occasion of the 
Colonial Exhibition (with an Ethno-anthropological 
section ). The General President of the Congress 
will be Prof. A. A. Mendes-Correa. The 

Congress was divided into 3 sections : Jst, 
Physical Anthropology and Racial Biology ( Pre- 
sident : Prof Pires de Lima ) ; 2nd, Ethnography 
and Sociology ( Pre.sident : Dr, Alves de Cunha); 
3rd, Prehistory and Human Geography ( President : 
Count Penha Garcia ), The principal subjects 
discussed there were the following : — 

Classification of Races of Guinea, Angola 
and Mozambique. Anthropology of soft parts 
in Colonies. Social value of Native Races 
Heredity in Race-Mixture. Psychology of Metis, 
Factors of criminality in the Colonies. Impor- 
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tant African Migrations. Bnshmen in Angola. 
Anthropology of Timor and Wallace line. 
Anthropological Training of Administrators and 
Colonial officials. Ethnographic Questionnaires 
in the Colonies. Necessity of Archaeological 
Besearch. 

The Congeess of Ambeioanists took place at Seville 
immediately after the First International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. 

The second Intbenational Congebss of Slavists 
took place in September at Warsaw. The section which 
dealt with “ Social Sciences and History of Civiliza- 
tions ” was presided over by Prof. Czekanowski of the 
University of Lwow. The following subjects were dis- 
cussed there : Kacial composition of the Slav countries, 
Anthropology of the Jews of those countries ; Charac- 
teristics of ancient Slavs, etc--* 

The eleventh Congees Peehistoetque db Peance 
was hold at Perigueux ( Prance ) from September 36 
to Sept. 22, 1934, under the Presidentship of 
Dr, Felix Begnault in which the following subjects 
wore discussed : Palaeolithic Period of the place 
where the Congress was assembled; the mesoli- 
thic and Neolithic industries of Dordogne. 

Expedilions 

Australia. — Under the joint auspices of the Muse- 
Uffi of South Australia and the Board for Anthropolo- 
gical Besearch at the University of Adelaide, an ex- 
pedition had been sent out to the region of Ernabella, 
eastern extremity of Mount Musgraves, with view a 



to- iave^tiiga tiBg- feha custc»s not ®aly of that region but 
even nptQ* the inoantain chain, Manov The members 
of this; espeditioa were- Profa J. Bv. Cleland, T. Har- 
vey Johnabfiaji, G. S. Hicks, Dra Cecil Hackett, H. 
Oriay, and H, Prey, Mcssra N. Bl Tindale, 

J. O’conor, and H, M. Hale. The activities of by this 
expedition were as follows ; — 

Sonaatologieal measuremeats, including finger 
imprints, were taken on 100 Australians, the number 
of measurements taken of each individuals amounting 
to 5-3. Blood Groups were studied on 60 subjects 
giving us the result: 40 A. and 20 B. 

Th«. special feature of this expedition lay in the 
faet that, besides photographs ( face and profile view ), 
cinematographic 61ras illustrating the ceremonies and 
phonographic records were also taken. Investiga- 
tions were also carried on regarding physiology, chiefly 
their responses to temperature. As for the results of 
the linguistic researche.s carried on by the University, 
the following may be noted : — ; 

(1) A Dictionary of Aranda Language ( Central r;? 
Australia) by C. Chewings, N. B. Tindale, and 
J. A. Fitzherbart, with a study on the Grammar : 
by T. G. H. StrehJow.(2) Texts and Grammatical | 
Analysis of Worora (North-Western Australia) by | 
J. R. B, Love. (8) Songs and Texts of Taiwan, e and 
cdher Marly extinct Coastal Languages of South 
Auakalia by Prof. Davies and Mr. Tindale. ' , > 

Afn(m>~ . r| 

Under the leadership of Dr; R. Elber, an Austriain *( 
Krpedr^w reached? Sierra Leone itr the' ©ally 
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part of this year. From there it is ex-peoted to prooeod 
to Liberia with the object of exploring the interior of 
the country as well as for studying the little known td- 
besof that region. Religion and the Magical rites of the 
natives as well as their practically tinknown languages 
would be the subject of investigation this time. 

Two expeditions were sent to Fezzan under the 
auspices of Reale Soeietk Geografica Italiana ( The 
Royal Geographical Society of Italy ). In the first, 
which was carried on in 1932 under the direction of 
Prof. Lidio Cipriani of Firenze ( Florence ) who was 
in charge ofthe Anthropology section and Dr. Antonio 
Mordini who was in charge of the EthnograpWcal Sec- 
tion, the investigations were mainly confined to the Ttia- 
regs and the Tibous R. Biasutli— I Tebu secondo 
recent! indagini Italiane. Archivio per I’ Antropologia 
e la Etnologia. (Florence), vol. 63 Fasc. 1/2 ;L. 
Cipriani. — Relazione PreKroinare delle dcerche ese- 
quite nel Fezzan dalla rnissione R. Society Geografioa 
Italiana-Boll del. R. Societii Geografica Italiaaa. Sede 
yi. vol. X. Giugtto. WSS. XI. pp. S&S-410.]. Al- 
though the activities of tSie expedition ivere teitepwed 
to a great extent by the coolant bwSitifs ifee 
natives, Prof. Cipriani had beMi able 1© takeMiMffiare- 
rf 74 Taaregsaa well as plaster -oasts of the iam 
of 18 Been and 4 wo®«. The Eth«ogr»{day &£ fceae 
'pC'OfM «a«&&illy' "atttdie^. In addition to 

thescj the two investigators =weJJe also aWe to 
tolfeot the somatic eharaoters, 

chelogf and the problem of raoe-mk- 
iur© of the Berbers <x Ajcabic popuktioas of Lybia. 
I® the »eoo®d, wImbIi was carried on from October 1933 
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to January 1934, by Profs. S. Sergi and Pace and Dr, 
Caputo, the main work undertaken by them was the 
investigation of the necropolis left in Pezzan by the 
Pre- Arabic populations, one of which might be Pre- 
Roman and the other contemporaneous with the 
Roman Empire. These had been, however, identified 
as Garamahtes. Prof. Sergi is of opinion that the 
crania and skeletons found there are distinctly Medi- 
terranean in their characteristics and bear close resemb- 
lance to theTuaregs. His conclusions have lent fresh 
support to the theory propounded 20 years ago by Ber- 
tholon and Chantre about the ancient population of 
Algeria and Tunisia. It appears then that the pre- 
sent day nomads of Sahara may be the descendants of, 
ot at least groups nearly related to, the pastoral 
and agricultural Mediterraneans who lived in that 
region nearly 2000 years ago. 

It is reported in the American Anthropologist, 36 , 
143, that Dr. Martin Gusinde and Father Sehe- 
besta will conduct field work among the Ituri Pyg- 
mies. It is expected that Dr. Gusinde will work on 
the somatologioal side, while linguistics will be 
studied by Father Schebesta. 

JSwopei— The Anthropological Laboratory of 
Vienna has recently sent an expedition to Banat to 
study the anthropology of a district of German Colo- 
nists. 1000 subjects are expected to be examined for 
the study of family characters and transmission. 

India : — A young Indian scholar, Mr. J, K. 
Bose, a Research Fellow of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is reported to be carrying on ethno- 
graphical research among the Marrings and rOid * 
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Kukia of Assam under the direction of Prof. Clark 
Wissler of the Museum and Dr. P. Mitra of the Calcutta 
University. 

It has been announced in Natuee of August 4, 
J934, that an expedition to be called the 
Gaehwar oj Baroda Greater India Research 
Expedition ( named after its pincipal donor, H, 11. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda) will carry on exploration 
work in Lower Burncia and Siam. Dr. Quaritch 
Wales, well-known for his researches in Siam, will be 
its leader. It will be organized by a small 
Committee of tbe Koyal Asiatic Society, the 
the Indian Society, and the School of Oriental 
studies, with Sir Francis Younghusband as its 
Chairman. It is to be hoped that this expedi- 
tion will throw considerable light on artistic and reli- 
gious development in Further India and Siam, 
and the cultural affinities between these countries 
and India as regards art and religion. 

In a. brief communication to “ Nature ” of 
July, 21, 1934, Mr. G. E. Hutchins&n of the 

Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale Utiiversityj 
has described the main results of the Yale 
North India Expedition ( 1932-1933 ). Of these 
only a few that have direct bearing on Prehisto- 
ric Archaeology and Human Palaeontology are 
mentioned below. Amongst a very large num- 
ber of primatas which Mr, G. E. Lewis, palaeon*' 
fologfet to the Expedition, collected in the Salt 
BangO and Simla Hill States, one that will easily 
attract the attention of anthropologists is Rama- 

13 
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pithecus brevirostris,, Lewis, a preliminary report 
o£ whic,U has reqeiitly a^ppeared in the 
American Journal of Science, 27, 161 : 134. 

The bony fragmepts that had been unearthed 
here and. upon which this species was christened 
consisted of a. right maxilla and a pre-maxilla. 
Tjjhe saatomipal peculiarities of these finds may be 
d^ribed as follows ; — ‘‘ parabolic dental arcade, 
spaaJl canine alveolus, absence of diastemata, small 
incisors, high palate, and slight prognathism." 
Its importance lies in the fact that it approaches 
“ more closely to Hotninidae than any previously 
discovered Tertiary apes.” Besides these, the 
discovery of several stone implements, "though 
few and fragmentary ” in the Pleistocene deposits 
of this region leads us to expect, with the author 
that " very primitive horninids may one day be 
found in this region.” 

Anthropology in the University op Kharkbov. 

( V . s. s. R. ), In an article in the “ Eevtje anthropolo- 
GiQUE,” ( Avril-Juin, 1934, nos. 4-6 ) Prof. Ldon 
Nicolaefij of the University of Kharkhov, has 
placed before us the report of the researches 
that bad, been carried on for the last te,n years 
end. are; still being carried on, in the. Tlniversity 
himwlf and his a^ciates, notable: among 
being M”*, 0, NedrigayloflF, and Tohou- 
PtUi-ing the last ten years the inves* 
Mgationa* were condmted on the., foy,pwing 

llnifrs. a#4 ife is gratifying to, note that special 
alh^lipn haa aJiijiays been given to, the, pradtioal 
application of aothropolo^. Researches were at 
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first commenced by Prof. Ivanovsky and after- 
wards continued by Prof Nieolaetf, firstly, bn the 
modification of morphological characters of the ‘ 
population of Ukraine due to the effect of pro- 
longed famine ; secondly, on the physical charac- 
ters of the population of Ukraine with a special 
attention to the sex, age, nationality, social condi- 
tion as well as the profession of the individual 
examined ; thirdly, on the influence of social 
milieu on the morphological characteristics and 
chiefly oh the r6Ie of social selection on differen- 
ces in the physical characters of individuals belon- 
ging to different social groups ; fourthly, on the 
heredity of a great number ot soraatosoopical and 
somatoraetrical characters ; fifthly, on the import- 
ance of the change of physical type among the 
population of Ukraine as a result of the ethnic 
crossing in course of the last century; sixthly, 
on the anthropological study of the characters of 
heroes from the principal ^Russian novels sueh as 
the novels of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy by Prof 
Nioolaeff) on Turgueneff by M*"* ilodd, OOTki 1^, 
M”* Fercht ; and, lastly, on the problems tbit art 
vitally connected with medical and i&dasttM 
profession, for example, — (a) to trace the oontotff 
of tte vertebral column by means (tf an appara- 
tus neifly devised by Prof Nieotaeff with 
a view to asceftaining its curvature, its degree of 
defoittoations dhe to pathological conditions 
as well as to study the development of cubitus 
valgus, genu vainXm, genu valgum, iudlux vodgus, 
etc.) (b) to collect data that are highly necessary 
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for the standardisation of boots, dresses, and 
benches, etc. , Besides these, important investiga- 
tions have also been carried on by these workers on 
problems such as — the change of the proportions 
of body of the Ukrainian school boys as well 
as of infants of ages from 1 day to 1 year ; 
the influence of puberty on the growth ; the 
development of hairy system among boys and 
the mammary gland among girls ; the fre- 
quency of. the morphological types of Sigaud and 
the asthenic type of Stiller ; the development 
of subcutaneous adipose tissue ( determined by 
means of Oeder’s method ) ; the determination of 
the robustness of individuals of different ages by 
means of Pignet’s index ; the time of setting in 
of menstruation ; the influence of geographical 
milieu on the morphological characters as well 
tis on the function of endocrinal glands of men. 

In “Anthropologischer Anzeiger,” vol. 10, no, 4 
is published a report of Mr. P. Berekhemer 
concerning the discovery of a cranium on the 24th 
July, 1933 at Steinheirn on Murr in Wiirtemberg. 
No skeletal remains other than a skull which 
was again without the mandible had been un- 
earthed there ; and even the skull was found in a 
very corroded state. The skull was not free from 
injury since the major part of the orbit and the 
left temporal as well as the anterior surface of 
maxillao were badly damaged. The faunal remains 
that were found associated with the skull were 
represented by two molars, one belonging to 
Mephas antiquus and the other to Rhinoceros 
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merchii. Ife will be very diflScult at present to 
ascertain its geological age, since if the animal 
remains are coeval with the skull, the age of 
the skull may be determined to be pre-Mousterian or 
Neanderthal, while, on the contrary, it possesses 
characters, as judged from a photograph accompanying 
the article of Mr. Berckheraer, that are 
closely identical with a Neanderthal cranium. The 
vault is elongated ; the orbits are large, prominent, 
even more prominent than those of the typical 
Neanderthal, crania. The nose is broad and the 
mastoid process is much reduced. The frontal 
profile angle is 66° while that of La Chapelle anx 
Saints 65° ; the Cranial Index is 70 but the length 
of the cranium is relatively small, being nearly 
182 mm. On the contrary, there are other 
characters, e. g., the absence of occipital ridges, the 
reduction of the last molar, in which not only does it 
differ from Neanderthals but resemble to a great 
extent the modern man. Moreover, the horizontal 
profile of the face is identical with that of modern 
man. As to its place in human ancestry, Mr. 
Berckheraer is of opinion that the Steinheira 
cranium represents a very primitive stem, quite 
different from Neanderthals but more man-like than 
all the fossil crania hitherto known. But no 
definite oonolusion can be formed in regard to this 
question until we have a detailed examination of 
this skull. The variations that have been noted in 
it from the typical Neanderthal cranium may, however, 
be explained with Prof, H, V. Vallois as due to 
individual variation which is so often found in every 
zoological species. (Compare in this connection the 
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skulk discovored at La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Gibraltar 
and Rome'. 

It is reported in the “ Ameeioan Antheopologust ” 
( April-June, 1934 ) that a oommittee has been 
appointed under the auspices bf the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, National Research 
Council, to prepare a HandhooTc the the South 
American Indians which will be a sequel to 
the jSandbuok of American Indians North of 
Mexico. The members of this Committee 
are Poflfenberger ( Chairman ), Sapir, Spier, 
Swanton, Wissler, Bennett, Dixon, Herskovits, 
Kidder, Kroeber, Lothrop, Olson, Petrullo, Speak, 
and Stirling. 

It has been announced that the friends, 
oolleagues, and students of Prof. Eugen Fischer, 
the distinguished anthropologist of Berlin, are 
offering to him in commemoration of the 60th 
anniversary of his birth-day a “Festband ” which 
will consist of a large number of valuable studies 
in anthropology, anatomy and chiefly in 
human heredity in which subject he is a 
leading authority. All these essays will appear 
in “ Zeitschrift fur Morphologie und Anthro: 
pologie,” Band XXXIV. of which Prof. Aiehel and 
Dr. von Verschuer will be the editors. On Our 
part, we fully associate ourselves with his nume- 
rous friends and colleagues in offering our heartiest 
felicitations to this distinguished anthropologist ©a, his 
sixtieth birth-day. 

The first session of the “ Comitb BE SraNDiEiu- 
SATios akbheopologuqtje stnthbtiqub” Was held at 
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Bologna (Italy) from the 26th to the 31st March, 1934, 
with Prof Fabio Frasetto, the celebrated Italian 
anthropologist, as its president. The following are 
members of the Committee : Prof. V. 

Bounak (Moscow) ; Dr. 0. Davenport (New- 
York) ; Prof. Eugen Fischer (Berlin); Prof. P. 
Frasetto (Bologna) ; Prof. K. Hilden (Helsingsfors), 
Prof A. A. Mendes-Correa ( Oporto ), Prof. G. 
Montaadon ( Paris ) Prof J. Weninger (Vienna) and 
Dr, Morris Steggerda (Long Island). AH coxnmnt^ 
nications and resolutions have been pablished 
in the Bulletin of S. A. S. (its annnal 
subscription is Lire 15.), the first number of which 
has very recently been published. The following 
classification has been adopted for future work : 

1. Anthropometrical Methodology. 

1. Enumeration of Measurements. 2. An- 
thropometrieal Landmarks. 3, Instru- 
ments. 4. Technic of applicatibn. 

2, Morphological Methodology. 

a. Anthroposoopioal : Description. Inetm- 
ments. 

b. l^orphology serisu strieio y AiH«feibB3;ie»l. 
Histological (normal and oona^w&iive 
pathological) 

A Anthropo-biologioal Methodology. 

1. Genealogy and Family. 2. i^ysiology. 
S. Psy^dfogy. 4. Pathology. S, 
Berwiity a) Twins b) Bastards. 

4; lytethodblbgy of FTomeholature : 

1. on skeleton. 2. on the living. 

A Staijiatiial and, bioroetrioaJ methods. 
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Instances of twins have been recorded among 
lemurs, gibbons, baboons, and monkeys, but no 
such cases have hitherto been observed among 
the chimpanzee, oraog, and gorilla. In a communi- 
cation to “SoiBiicii”, Hay II, 1934, Br. Kobert 
M. Yerkes has related an instance of twins, one 
mafe and the other female, born of Chimpanzee 
parents, at the Anthropoid Experiment Station of 
Yale University, at Orange Park, Florida, 
the age of the male being about eleven years and the 
female about twenty. 

In “The Illustrated Lonuon News,” August 
IS, 1934, Dr. P. V. van Stein Callenfels, a noted 
Dutch prehistorian, has communicated an interest- 
ing article on the “Implements used by SoloMan.” 
Homo Soloensis, as it is otherwise called, is 
considered by some anthropologists as a variety of 
Neanderthals, but in the opinion of Sir Arthur 
Keith, himself a prominent authority on this branch of 
study, this estimate of its antiquity is “too 
moderate Sir Arthur believes it to be 
“an improved and advanced and much later form 
of Pithecanthropus”. The implements which were 
discovered by two scientist, Ir. O, terr Haar 
and Dr. Von Koenigswald from the same bed as 
the Solo Man were represented by several palaeo- 
iiths, most of them being scrapers quite different 
from those of Western Europe. These implements 
were made of chalcedony instead of flint. That 
the makers of these implements had some 

rudimentary sense of beauty**^ is attested 
by the fact that the implements fouhd hew 
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were sometimes semi-translucent and of yellowish 
brown-colour. The scrapers are mostly small, 
retouched carefully at the edges although there 
are many instances where roughly chipped ecrapers 
resembling the Pre-Chellean rostrocarinates of Europe 
have been recorded. Some of these have distinctly 
Mousterian facies since one of their sides was 
thoroughly chipped while in the other, the 
presence of the bulb of percussion was noted. One 
noteworthy fact of this discovery is that in addition 
to these stone implements, a well-developed bone 
industry sometimes made from antlers of Pleistocene 
deer (Axis Leydehkeri ) was retjoveted. Among 
the bone implements, harpoon, spatula, and hammer 
or hoes deserve to be mentioned. The hoes 
were presumably used for digging up roots 
and tubers. Spatula, a type of implements 

“ still used by the Eskimos for scraping hides,’’ 
are fotmd in almost aU the pwhistoriG layers of 
Nothsrland Indies from the Pleistocene down to the 
beginning of the Cfeiatian era. Besides these, the 
presence of spines of a ray’s tall which probably 
sm'ved ns harpoons or arrow-ibeads ior ftese pee^das 
exaotly as they are used by the preaentday Papawis, 
ckacly indicates that “ there was trade between these 
ref Sol© terraces *nd some o<M»tal folk". This at 
oim blends fo suggest th»t 4he autbom^ of these 
insdustetes ‘ were mkw® civifaed than their 
oonkwporaries in Etrope at that time. Hence 
the iaportanoe of this discovery. 
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Lecture.— 

The Huxley Memorial Lecture for this year 
was delivered by Sir Aurel Stein, the subject 
being ‘‘The ludo-Iranian Borderlands, their pre- 
history in the light of Geography and of recent 
explorations.” The lecture w’ill be published, as 
usual, -in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

C^fucury s — 

We regret to announce the death of the 
following anthropologists ; 

1. Professor Davidson Black, Honorary Director 
of Cenozoic Research Laboratory of the 
Geological Survey of China, well- 
known for his epoch-making works on 
Sinantkropm PeJdnensis-^ on March 16, 1934 
at Peiping, China. 

2. Dr. Georges Papillaut, Professor of Sociology 
in the Ecole d’ Anthropologie of Paris and 
a celebrated French anthropologist, in the 
middle of March last at Paris. 

3. Dr. Henri Alexandre Junod, a well-known 

authority on South-African Ethnography, • 
and authol* of (I) Chants et les contes des 
Baronga (1897); (2) Ijes Baronga (1898); 
(3) Life of a Sooth African Tribe (1927), 
on April 22, 1984, at the age of 71 at 

Geneva. 

.J. K. Gan. 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Man for April, 1934, Major D. H. Gordon 
contributes Notes on Early Frontier Terra- 
Cottas ( human and animal figurines, amu- 
lets, etc.) in which the author describes certain 
terra-cotta objects which he obtained recently at 
Sari Dheri in the Chardadad sub-division of the 
Peshawar District. The same number also' gives 
the summary of a communication by Mr. H. Lee 
Shuttlewortb on the People of the Panjdib HimSlaya. 

In Man for May, 1934, Mr. James Hornell 
contributes a note on Primitive Wale^'-transport 
in India and the Adjacent Countnes in which he 
refers particularly to the coracle, inflated skins 
and various other skin-covered water-transport. 

In Man for August, 1934, Mr. K. de B. 
Codrington comments on the genersalisations made 
in the Census Report of India, 1931, r^arding 
the racial elements in the Indian population, ahd 
suggests that Anthropology, if it is ever to be 
taken seriously, must be approached biofogi^sSHy 
rather than linguistically,” and that “ the tendency 
should be towards localization, for, in the study 
df man. Idealization means precision.” 

In Man for September, 1934, Prof. J. L. 
My res gives a conefae account of the proceedings 
of the Pitst Session of the International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological sciences held 
in London from the 30th July to the 4th 
^^gust last, Summaries of the Presidential Add- 
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ress delivered by the general President ( the Kight 
Hon’hle^ thef* Earl <yf Ottslow ) ■ on J^thnopology and 
irti© Susley Meinnrial Lecture 
of tjhf fi(|yaL Ansyirofelngiml Inatituta. delivered 
at. the Gaogi&® by- Sit Ajjfel Stan ( 2%e Jndo- 
Jiff^ian Bor^rlmids,: Their Pr/eMatary in. the 

and Recent ExploraUom)^^idt^ 
JlLdfess on Aspects of. the Census of India, 1931, 
-ddivwed. by Prof, T.. C,. Hodson of Cambridge, 
the Ad,dress on The Growth and Tendency of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Studies, delivered 
by. Dr. E*. E, Maretb of Oxford, and the Add- 
ress delivered by Prof J. S. Haldone of London 
on Anthropology and Human Biology, are also given, 
as also a surnniary of the Proceedings of the various 
sections of the Congress. 


In Man for October, 1934, Prof. J. L. Myres, 
contributes the following review of the Special I 
Euniber of Man in India published in commemoration S 
of the First Session of the Internationnal Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences — ij 

“ It is a graceful compliment, and. will be widely 
appreciated by (he learned Editor’s colleagnes :,f| 
everywhere,, to celebrate the new International 
Congress- hy thfe publication of a Special Number of J 
Man in India, v/ith nn announcement of the Con- 1 
gross itself on the cover. And the contents are '| 
w'orthy of the occasion, being an instalment of the 
Editor’s own matured views- on the central 
Caste, Race arhd Religion in India. 

“ A previous- articler had, set aside the orAodox 
jHindu throry of the divine or nalaBral origin of the 


problem of 
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divisions of the popalation, and surveyed 
the theories of Nesfield, Ibbetson, Bisley, Sen art, 
Slater, Katkar and Gait, and the synoretist inter- 
pretation ot Hutton, ooinbining his own suggestion 
of a Local origin for the ooou patio na! taboo, witJi 
elements derived from his predecessors. Roy now 
proceeds to criticize these theories, briefly bat 
acutely ( pp, 75 ff], devoting, naturally, especial 
attention to the- views of Dr, J. H. Hatton which 
credit the Aryan immigrants with merely describing 
‘ in terms of an intensive Indb* Aryan society a social 
system really based on pre-existing conditions.’ 

“ Like all pre- Aryan theories of caste-origins, 
Hutton has laid special stress on pre-Dravidian 
taboo on food and marriage, based on a fear of the 
evil mana of strangers. So this coueeption of mana 
itself has to be considered as a previous question 
(.p. 105-7). Such ‘Pre-Dravidian’ notions how- 
ever, had not ( apparently ) developed caste-divisions 
elsewhere, and further, search must be made. 
Among the Mongloid tribes, notions similar to the 
mana of Oceania occur ( p. 112), and ag,^n among 
Indonesians and Melanesians » but vrithoat caste- 
institutions (p. LlSl-9). In Polynesia there is mana 
in typical manifestation,, and there are also social 
dassea ; but the classes. of the Polynesians are not the 
same as the ‘castes' of India- ( p. 128 ); and Hindu 
belief in a ‘ taaosmiisible psychic power in man ’ is 
(Boy contends ) quite different from Polynesian nuxna 
{ p. 131 ). For mana among Dravidians, direct evi- 
dl^ce is of tsourse lacking for pro- Aryan times, but 
though survivals indicate that there was such a notion, 
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it seems to be tinconneoted with social distinctions such 
as caste. . And the saime holds of ‘Indian Alpine’ 
•peoples ( p. l55 ). The Buddhist iddhi, mA. Mohara- 
naedan ferditei Bpy examines with the same negative 
result { p. i67 ) and fihally the Jewish notions whieh 
have been in part transmitted into the Christian con- 
ception of personal ‘ holiness.’ 

“With the Zoroastrain ideas of personal purity he 
comes to something more nearly akin to the principle 
underlying caste-divisions (p. 173-8), and thus Roy 
brings us round to the Vedic Aryan’s conception of a 
“mysterious supernatural power” of the same nature 
as vnana, expressed (according to some), by the 
word hrahma, which Pargiter had long ago 

considered to express something akin to mana, 
and also to be that quality iu virtue of which the 
Brahman caste claimed, or were accorded, their supe- 
rior position. If, as Haug and others suppose, hrah- 
ma is connected with the root hrih ‘ to grow,’ ‘ to be 
strong,’ this analogy certainly deserves close attention, 
especially in connexion with the Hindu philosophic 
notion of gviias or fundamental qualities, which fur- 
ther determine the mrna or sociar class, determined 
by ‘ description ’ as the word itself implies ( varni, ‘ to 
describe '). There would therefore hot seem to be 
reason for looking beyond the Aryan outlooh on the 
wcild and mankind for the mana-like principle which 
Hutton’s explanation of caste presupposes. As Roy 
modestly says in conclusion, ‘with regard to matters 
involving Indian social psychology, perhaps the 
Indian student, who has the advantage of studyitig 
the question from inside, possesses better opportuhi- 
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ties of probing the inner eonscioosness of his own 
Indian society, and, perchance, of approaching a 
little closer to a right solution of the origins of 
caste.” 

In Man for Novernher, 1934, Mr. A. Aiyappan 
contributes a note on Prehistoric hand-made 
Pottery. From a comparison of a hand-made ear- 
thenware ladle found underneath a pottery sarco- 
phagus in one of the Gajjalkonda cairns in the 
Kurnool District with a gourd-shell ladle used 
by the Savaras of the Vizagapatam hills, the 
author infers “ the strong possibility of the 
pottery ladle having been fabricated on the model 
of some [such] gourd original.” 

In Folk-Lore for June 1934, Mr. A. Aiyappan 
contributes a note on Makkam — The story of the 
‘ canonization ’ of a Nayar Woman. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re- 
search Society for March, 1934, Prof. Kalipada 
Mitra contributes a paper On the cohuenttoncd 
MethodLs of punishment and Disgrace in FolMore 
(Indian), such as “riding the ass*’ with many 
insignia of shame (e.g. with the delinquent's Jiade 
to the ass’s tail, holding the tail of the ass in 
hand in place of bridle, and so to be palraded 
round the city). 

In the Quarterly Journal- of the MytMe 
Society for April* 1834, Mr. S. 0. Mitra oontri- 
butds on Roptdat Rdigion in Bihar, com- 

prithi^ the ©ult of minor deities and spirits re- 
presented by rough or unhewn stones, Buddhist 
Lsts or stone-pillars, and deified natural phenomena, 
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In Jourwl Kiith^ AiA’rffpf^ogiml '8oviety of 
Boir^ixy for 19f8, (publpfct^ In 1934 ), Mr. B, 
H. Mnbta eonlribafcns an article tm Religious 
Ihought and WotsMp among the Chodhras of 
Qufe»v^ an# Mtf. Mmm Dara% a ‘ globe 
oyelist / eoiitrilwtes A ftoiy of Shrunken Semih 
iJmmro Indians. 


In .the Indian Historical Quarterly for September, 
IVof, Jean Przyluski contributes on article on 
The Great Goddess in India and Iran, in 
which the author shows that the ancient religions 
of India, Iran and Europe have a common myth 
of the Great Goddess, the divinity of Fecundity 
and of the Waters ( the origin of all life and 
prosperity). He concludes, — “ Kali, the divinity of 
the Sabaras, Pnlindas and other wild tribes, has 
an aspect not unlike that of Aditi-Anahita. 
Even before Vedic tiroes, the Aryans were found 
in contact with populations who adored a great 
Mother aud this contact, prolonged up to the 
modern era, explains the persistence of the same 
beliefs throughout the course .of centuries." 

In the Jorwnal of the Bombay Umversity, for 
May, 1934, Mr. A. D. Pusalfeer, contribuites a Cri- 
tieal Study of the Works of BhSsa with apscial 
reference to the sociological conditions of his ..age 
as revealed in those works. 


The Advancement of Science, 1984, nonteins. 
the Eresideidial Addressee delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Biitash Association ibr sthe .Ad- 
vancement of Science, .held & Aberdeen ®n 
tetnber 6-12,1934. Ihe sttl^t of ^the .Address#! 
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Capt. T. A. Joyce, President of the Anthropologi- 
cal section, was The use and Origin of Yerha 
Mate'. Another Presidential Address of special 
interest to anthropologists was that on Psycho- 
logy and Social Problems delivered by Dr. Shep- 
herd Dawson, President of the Psychology section. 

In the Journal of the Andhra Historical Re- 
search Society for October 1933 and January, 
1934, Mr. P. Seetaramiah gives a Histoiy of 
the Oavaras.” In this interesting article an 
attempt is made to show from such scanty his- 
torical data as may he available, that the agri- 
cultural caste of the Gavaras' and the trading 
castes of the Komatis, now mainly inhabiting the 
Vizagapatam District in the Madras Presidency, 
came thither at about the same time from two 
different but adjacent parts of North-Eastern 
India {Gaura and Kdmarupa), and “settled and 
merged together, and eventually formed into a 
big group.” 

In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, vol. XV ( 1933-84 ), Prof H. 
El. Kapadia contributes an article on the “Ethno- 
Religious Glassifications of Mankind as embodied 
in the Jaina Canon.” 

In The Budha-Prahha for October, 1934, Dewan 
Bahadur N. D. Mehta, contributes a short paper 
headed ^ How Modern Hinduism is moulded by 
Buddhism.** 

In Indian Ctdture for July, 1984, Dr. C. L. 
Pibri, discusses the Latest Attempts to Read the 

15 . 
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Indus Script, and suggests that the seal-ina-pres- 
sions were a fore-runner of the punch-marked 
coib^, though not a regular currency such as can- 
not be expected in such remote times. Dr, 
Brannath’s painstaking attempt to found an entire 
hypothesis on the supposition that the writing 
ift hlefeg aa Indo^Aryan language is set aside as 
«mten»bie, and Mr, K. P. Jayaswal’s attempt to 
^ow that the so-ealled inscription on a rock- 
shelter at Vikramkhol in the Sambalpur District 
of Bihar and Orissa supplies a connecting link 
between Indus Valley pictograms on the one 
hand?, and the Brabmi characters on the other, 
thOi^h ffifOire interesting, is found to bo “ simi- 
larly open to grave doubts.” Indeed, Dr, Fabri doubts 
that it is an inscription at all. “ Yet the possi- 
bility cannot be denied that we have here some 
primitive ‘rural’ writings vaguely connected with 
the Brahoii of the courts and temples. It is to 
be feared, however, that it would be in vain to 
expect a clue from that side to the Indus 
Valley charactersi’' Sir Flinders Petrie’s attempt 
to interpret alli the texts on the seals as titles 
of officials does not carry conviction, for if all 
the seals had belonged to officials, then almost 
every inhabitant of Mahenjo-daro must have been 
an official personage.” Dr. G, de Hevesy’s iden- 
tification of over 200 signs of the Mahenjo-daro script 
with the Easter Island script is an astonishing disco- 
very which Dr. Fabri thinks, “must be accepted, unless 
it be an amazing bistori’oal accident.’’ The author 
informs us that Baron von Heine has attempted 
to connect the Easter Island script with' the 
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Mohenjo-daro pictogranis by a thorough examina- 
tion of the moat ancient Chinese signs. Herr P. 
Meriggi’s suggestion that the single and double 
“accents” ( ». e., ] and || ) are really word-divi- 
ding signs, if accepted, “ would be a discovery of 
great assistance for further work;” and his readicilg 
of the genetive ending is regarded by the author 
as very suggestive. Dr, G. R. Hunter’s volume 
on The script of Harappa, and Moh-en-jo-daro 
though not so ingenious, is a work of patient 
research in which he comjiares the Indus valley 
signs with Egyptian, Proto-Elamite, Sumerian, 
Brahmi, South Semitic, Phoenician, and Cypriote 
writing. But, like Prof Langdon, he is firmly con- 
vinced of the derivation of the Brahmi charac- 
ters from the Indus signs. Dr. Pkbri says, “I 
have never seen less convincing material brought 
together than in the,ne tables of Dr, Hunter,” 
Finally, in Mr Gadd’s Seals of Ancient Indian 
Style found at Ur, there is a collection of not less 
than eighteen seeds of the Indus valley style, 
found at Ur, Klisb, Tell Asmar, and other pla?»s 
in Mesopotamia, with Indus Valley iasoriptwu, 
and differing only slightly, now and tlisa, in 
design. And it may be expected that '* the soil 
of Mesopotamia from which these eloquent rem- 
nants of an ancient trade-relation were excavated, 
will one day give us the clue to the signs of 
the Indus Valley,’* perhaps through some bilin- 
gual inscription which may “ torn up one day 
under the spade of some excavator in Iraq.” 

In the same number of Indian Culture, Mr. 
B. C. Law gives a succint account of the Pre- 
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Musalman History of the Vangas or the Bengali 
people and their country, as has been so far ascertained 
from epigraphical and other data- 

in a suggestive note on A New Bramha'^ 
DynasVy^ Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh points out 
that the Odutnbara coin of Dharmaghosa, who is 
taken by the author to be a Brahman prince 
of circa 100 B. O., probably a feudatory of the 
Kanva sovereigns, appears to have udumbara or 
the fig for his totemie clan name, and the 
platform { vedi ) figured underneath the tree on 
the coin indicates that the fig tree was an object 
of veneration to the dynasty. The articles on the 
Non'Vedw Origin of the Sankhyan system of 
thought and the Banner of the Jinas and its 
use, and The Origin of Hindu Temple, are also of 
interest to the student of Anthropology. 

In the Indian Culture for October, 1934, Dr. 
C, L, B^bri contributes a paper on The Ancient 
Hungarian Script and the Brahmi Dialect in 
which attention is drawn to certain resemblances 
between the two scripts ; and Dr. S. K. De writes on 
Chaitany a- Worship as a Cult. It is pointed out 
that not only has Chisanya’s identity with Krishna put 
forward by the earlier Gosvamis been accepted by 
his followers but also that from the fact of Chaitanya’s 
fair Complexion and display of ecstatic feminine 
emotions a theory of dual incarnation has been 
developed by the Later Gosvamis. Mr. G. P. 
Majumdar gives a succint account of Dress " and 
other Personal Requisites in Ancient India, 
in which attention is confined to ancient 
India’s indebtedness to the vegetable king- 
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dom for the materials of clotbiog and personal 
beautification ; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar continnes 
his Notes on Ancient History of India ; Mr. 
Md. Emanuel Haq contributes a note on The 
Suit Movement in India ; Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray 
contributes a note under the caption, “ Were the 
Maukhhris Mnlavas ? Were the Malavas an Eth- 
nic Type V* and answers both the queries in the 
affirmative, and refers to certain ancient Sanskrit 
text indicating that ‘‘men, obviously of India, are 
divided into five standardized types ; Hansa, 

. Bhadra, Malavya, Ruohaka, and S'as'aka, for 
purposes of artistic representation Mr. A. K. 
Sur, in a note headed “ Who were the Authors 
of Mohenjo- Daro Culture V’ criticises the views of 
Marshall and Guha as based on insufficient data 
of dubious value ; Dr. B. C. Law continues his 
Notes on Tribes of Ancient India. Mr. B. M. 
Barua suggests reasons to regard the Bodh-Gaya 
Plaque depicted on the cover of the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, as spari- 
ous and having “ an air of modernity about it Mr. 
D. C. Sarkar contributes a note on Aspamedlta, 
In the Indian Journal of Medical Research, vol. 
XXI. No. 3. January, 1934, Mr. S. R. Pandit contri- 
butes a paper on Blood-Group distribution in the Todas. 
In this paper, an attempt is made to study 
the blood-group distribution among the Todas of the 
Nilgiri Hills, This study was undertaken in course of 
an investigation about their health under the auspices 
of the King Institute, Guindy. The total popu- 
lation recorded at that time was ( according to the 
Census of 1931, ) 597 but among them only 200 
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individuals were ** grouped.” The results are given 
in the following table 



No. 

Exstm. 

0 

A 

B. 

AB. 

P 

q 

r 

Todas 

200 

29-5% 

19-5% 

880% 

13-0% 

17-8% 

®oo% 

54-3% 

Dravidiantype 
of Malone and 
Lahiri, I^nd, 
Jowr. Med* Re- 
gearch, xvi.j pp. 
963-968, 1928. 

589 

24-3% 

27-5% 

36-8%, 

11-4% 

21-9% 

28-1% 

49-2% 
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a report has been published of two important 
oominunioations made by M. Lapieque before the 
‘^Institute Franoais d’ Anthropologie ” at a meet- 
ing held on 17th May 1933. The subject of his 
first communication was “Zes habitations dans les 
arrcs dans le Sud de P Inde ( Tree-houses in 
the South of India) in which he gave an ac- 
count of the existence of tree-houses among the 
Mandowers, a tribe living in the valley of Ka- 
damparai in the Anaimalai Hills. In the second 
he deals with “ les amas coquilhers aux An- 
daman” (The shell-mounds or kitchen-middens of 
North Annam, recently described by M"* CoIIani) 
and Andaman Islands. The stone implements 
and pottery which M. Lapieque collected 
from the kitchen-middens of Andaman Isles are 
now preserved in the Museum of Trooaddro, 

In the Journal of the Andhra HistoriGal Re- 
seareh Society for April, 1984, Mr. M. Rama Hao 
contributes a paper on Libraries in Ancient and 
Medical India. 
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Yuman Tribes of the Gila River. By Leslie 
Spier. ( University of Chicago Press.) pp. XVII- 
433, Price $ 4. 00. 

This interesting volume is the result of 6eld- 
work among the Maricopa tribe of the Gila River, 
undertaken by the author under the auspices of 
the Yale University and the University of Chicago. 
The descriptive part of the account given in the book 
applies particularly to the Maricopa tribe and refe- 
rences to other tribes of the Gila River are only inci- 
dental. There are two Maricopa communities at 
the present day, the larger community in the 
Gila confluence numbering under three hundred 
individuals, and there is a smaller community on 
the south bank of the Salt river. Actually the 
‘‘ Maricopa ” consist of five Yuman tribes who 
have intermarried though several generations, so 
that to-day they form tribally unsegmented ocm- 
nauuities of the Maricopa speech. Littb of 
ancient culture remains, so that noiv modetn 
rural conditions prevail. The ancient dress, houses, 
and. implements have disappeared, but cookery is 
eatiisely transformed, a few gourd mttlea sur- 
vive, quantities of pottery are yet made by the 
ancient process. Nbn-matofial elements have, how- 
ever, survived to some degree. But dtooes fewtve 
been Icmg forfeiddeD, with shamanism, and the 
old soi^s have disappeared except only a fow 
fragineafe. Yet the old religious oalilook survives 
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and few of them are Christians. The younger 
people are said to incline towards agnosticism. 
The sib system and its attendant naming habits 
is the most flourishing part of the old thought 
system, although this too is beginning to disinte- 
grate, The old culture persists best in every day 
behaviour, mannerisms, sayings, personal relations, 
and speech. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the American Indian of the TJnited 
States. 


Science and the Spirit of Man: — A New Or- 
dering of Expenence. By Julius W. Friend and 
James Feibleman. (Allen and Unwin, 1933 ). pp. 
336. Price 12 s. 6 d. net. 

This is a most thought-provoking and illumi- 
nating work. The authors begin in Chapter I, 
with a logical examination of the current meta- 
physics, and attempts to show that it is confused, 
unfounded and untenable, that it over-looks, 
slights, slurs, and demotes the essential human 
values. In Chapter II the authors exhibit how the 
present world-order arose historically out of the orders 
of the ancient and medieval worlds, and demonstrate 
the historical necessity for a fresh world-order in which 
man should be the centre of the world. In Chapter 
III, by an examination of modern physics the authors 
show that its concepts, properly understood, undermine 
the metaphysical presuppositions of the current 
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world-order, and at the same time indicate the 
metaphysics for a new world-order. In Chapter 
IV, the authors discuss in the light of the 
authors’ metaphysics, modern psychology of diffe- 
rent schools ( Functional or introspective psychology, 
Behaviourism and Freudian psychology, etc.). “It 
is the acceptance of life as above all a search 
for significance, guided by the right use of reason 
that makes man change from one cosmology to 
another. The modern cosmology has outlived its 
usefulness because its hardened concepts stand in 
the way of this quest.” In the final chapter the 
author discuss the true, “the good, the beautiful 
and the worshipful which are terms to denote 
ideal values, reflections of infinite value.” Inas- 
much as the quest for the infinite is ultimately 
unmeaning, man can grasp only finite objects 
which participate in these aspects of value. In 
experience, then, the good object, the beautiful 
object, and the worshipful object, are the closest 
approximations to infinite value. These are the 
most significant finite modes which value takes; 
there we call them the forms of final cau^laoo/’ 
(p. 261 ), “To desire among goods the greateafe 
good which is the most desirable, thus to be 
truest to the self ; to prefer among beautiful 
ttiiags the grander beauty, thus to weigh objective 
things most truly ; to worship that only which 
reflects infinite value, thus to seek the truth ; 
and by all this to increase the self with what- 
ever it can be brought to include, and to spread 
the self as far beyond itself as possible — this is 

16 
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the good life, ordered according to the hierarchy 
of values. If the progress of mankind means 
anything, it must mean living constantly nearer 
fhis hierarchy, with the human spirit allowed to 
ftdventhre toward higher and more inclusive le- 
gends; it cannot be known hoW far mankind may 
attain to what is now impossible ( p, 329 ). The 
authors very pertinently point out that “ the artist 
is truly both seer and precursor ” in man’s effort 
to integrate experience and merge with the in- 
finite. The book will be particularly appreciated 
by Indian scholars as its central thought is in 
consonance with the philosophic Hindu ideas of 
the “ordering of experience.” 


Races and Ethnic Groups in American Life. 

By T. J. Woqfter, Jr. ( McGraw-Hill Booh Com- 
pany. Inc. 19$S). pp xii + 247. 

This volume is one of a series of monographs 
published under the direction of President Hoover’s 
Research Committee on social trends, founded in 
1929, to survey social changes in his country ‘‘in 
order to throw light on' the emerging problems 
which now confront or which may be expected 
to confront the people of the United States.” In 
this volume the author has marshalled exhaustive 
afatistJeal and other material, on the bjraia of 
which he has discussed the most outstanding 
trends in the ethnic pattern of American life 
and attempted to trace “ the inter-relationship of 
these trends and their affect on the whole racial 
composition and race-psychology of the United 
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States ” The base lines from whieh. the trenda of 
the past twenty years are measured are— {!) a growing 
immigrant population ; which numbered 18 roil%n 
in 1910 ; (2) a relatively stable Negro, population 
increasing more slowly and located mof^ly in the 
South-east and numbering nearly 10 million j (8) 
a small and slowly increasing Indian population 
segregated in re^rvations ; (4) an Orientel popula- 
lation largely confined to the Paci&s States; and 
(5) a small Mexican population confined to dm 
border counties. The author finds that fn^judiee 
of one group against another usually varies with 
the population ratio, the extent of physical 
rence, and the extent of eoonomio oompetitioa 
between the two. It is also found that prejudice 
against foreigners generally becomes more or less 
inactive as they are assimilated, but yet a con- 
siderable latent mistrust remains and is intensi- 
fied from time to time by propaganda and orga- 
nization. The following pre-requisites of co-opera- 
tion are indicated : (I) The individual pre-requisite 
of a sufficient amount of individual good wiU to 
leaven the groups. (2) Then, mutual group 
quaintance arrived at through an apprecsation of 
special abilities of diffisrentiated groups, (8) Thied^, 
a realization of mutual interests arrived at itox^ngh 
the realization of mutual dependence. 

Besides its general interest to sociologists every- 
where, the book is one of particular interest as amch 
to the people Of the United States as to those of Ir^ia 
where, too, communal and racial ji^alousies constitute 
a problem. 
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Ancient Architecture. Prehistoric-— Egyptian, 
Western Asian,— Greeh and Roman, A Commen- 
tary in Verse. Written and Devised by Chester 
H. Jones, (B. T. Batsiord, Ltd, London, 1933) 
pp. xvi+2C8. 

This is a delightful book on the history of 
Architeotore which the gifted young author { whom 
unfortunately death carried away at the age of 27 
before the publication of the work ) wrote in verse 
“for his own amusement and for the pleasure of 
his friends," during his academic years in the 
School of Architecture of the University of Pen- 
sylvania. As Sir Edward Luteyns in his Fore- 
word to the volume says: — “ I know of 
no book on architectural history that stimulates 
the interest and imagination in so agreeable a 
manner. ..The witty pages convey essential facts 
and principles of architecture and give a vision, 
too, of life in by-gone days far more illumina- 
ting than many a weighty volume filled with 
encyoloptedio facts and photographs. The drawings 
speak for themselves as only drawings can. The 
maps revel in charm and delight in their state- 
ment of fact and explanation. The technique 
marches level with his mature and measured ex- 
pression. He brought meticulously critical powers 
to bear on each and every detail of its presenta- 
tion, and there is no touch but represents some- 
thing of his eager lovable temperament and points 
to the ability that pertains to a great artist,” 
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The Last of the Taboos : Mental Disorders 
in Modem Life — By Isabel B. Hutton, ( Heine- 
mann, 1934) pp. xiii + 204. Price68.net. 

In this book the author, who has had “ many 
years of experience in dealing with patients suf- 
fering from mental disorders of every form and 
degree,’’ seeks to give a simple outline of the 
various maladies included in the term ‘ insanity,’ to- 
gether with means for their prevention and treatment. 
A chapter is also devoted to mental deficiency, and 
another to sterilisation. Chapter IX deals with 
the Legal Aspects of Mental Disorders. This 
little book written by a Honorary Physician of 
the British Hospital for Functional, Mental and 
Nervous Disorders, should ])rove helpful to non- 
medical readers. 


History of Anthropology.— By Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
(Watts.) pp. xiv -1-146. Price 1 s. net. 

This second edition of the standard, in fact the 
only, book in English on the History of Anthropology 
will be welcomed by all students of the Science 
of Man. Their only regret will be that the scope 
of the work has not been widened, and its contents 
have not been amplified, and more extended treat- 
ment not accorded to some eminent writers. 
Much as students of anthropology are indebted to 
Br. Haddon for this most valuable little book, 
ihdy will naturally wish to be placed under a 
still deeper debt of gratitude by the publication 
of a Lager History of Anthropology for which 
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task no one is better qualified than the distin- 
guished author of the work under review. 


The Ape and the Child. A ^ud^ of Envi- 
ronmental Influence upon Early Behaviour — By 
W.N. Kellogg, and L. A. Kellogg. (McGraw-Hii 
Book Company, 1933). pp. xiv + 341, price 12s. 4d.net. 

This fascinating volunae records the results 
of a most interesting experiment made by Prof. 
Kellog of the Indiana University and Mrs. Kellog. 
Their own son Donald, ten months old, and a chimpan- 
zee female Ohristend ‘Gua,’ 7^ months old, born 
in captivity and reared by her mother, were made 
to live together as companions and playmates in 
the same house and human surroundings. During 
the nine months that the experiment lasted, the 
child and the ape were given practically the same human 
treatment and were patiently compared in minute de- 
tails at every step of their progress by a variety of tests 
and experiments. Their responses to the same stimulii 
were noted and their growing intellectual abilities 
tested. It was found that ‘ Gua ’ learnt to respond by 
appropriate behaviour to a large number of words, 
surpassing in the begginning Donald in this respect, 
and could even indicate by gestures and a special 
sound when she anticipated the need of being 
taken to the nursery-" ohair.” The authors have 
succeeded in making the account easily conaprehen- 
sibl« and quite interesting to the lay reader^ without 
the sacrifice of scientific aeeurraey, 
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Children of the Yellow Earth .—Studies in 
Prehistoric China. By J. O. Andersson. ( Kegan 
Paul. J934). pp. xxi + 345. Price 253. net. 

In this volume the author gives a popular and 
highly interesting account of his own important 
archaeological discoveries in China and a full 
narrative of the opening of the Chou K'ou Tien 
cave which yielded the remains of Sinanthropus 
PeJcinensis, one of the relics of earliest man. In 
the concluding chapters of the book, the author 
describes the fecundity rites, hunting ‘ magic,’ death 
cult, and the symbolic significance of certain shells 
( Aphrodite’s symbol ), the symbolism of the 
design on the burial urns of the graves in the 
P’an Shan mountain ; and finally the Yang-Shao 
civilization. The author brings out clearly the 
succesive changes in the topography of northern 
China and the continuity of human development 
from the opening of the Pleistoeene period onwards. 


ladian Religion and Samval atudy, 

By Mrs. Rhys Davids. {AUen S Unwin 19$4)t 
pp, 94 Price 3 s. 6 d, net. 

Few scholars have contributed more to Mio 
elucidation of Baddllist dooteinew and beliefe than 
Mrs. Rhys Bavins. This little book is ‘^an 
expansion, wife revfeiOB^’* of m sttticle On ** ReWtth 
in fee Sioriptai^*’ etw^buted by ow attfeor 
in the Calcutta Review icr jBeptsttai^r, 19d0. In 
it the Budda’s contribution to Indian religious 
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thought is analysed and sutnraed up. It is shown 
how the nascent Buddhist movement expanded a 
dim faith iu transmigration and rebirth associated with 
early Indian religious beliefs into a conviction of 
vital interest for every man, how this faith 
“ waned under the predominance of monastic ideals, 
in which the value in ‘ lives ’ as opportunity in 
‘becoming' or growth was exchanged for “a dis- 
value in * lives ’ as prolongers of misery and, how, 
“as a result of this change, Indian religion has 
inherited a tendency to show to man a less in 
life and destiny rather than a more.” 


The Social Hiltory of Kamarupa, By Nagendra 
Nath Vasu, VoU l-IIl. ( Yisvaikosh Press, Calcutta 
1922-SS ) Price Ms 5f- pet volume. 

In these volumes the accomplished author has 
collected, collated and systematised all available 
materials regarding the social history of Assam 
from the earliest times to the present day. They 
not only constitute a mine of valuable information 
regarding the social history of Assam but also 
throw interesting side-lights on some obscure 
points in the social history of the neighbouring 
province of Bengal. Though a few of the socio- 
logical arguments and conclusions or inferences of 
the author may not appeal to all students, there 
can be no question that the volumes before us 
form an invaluahk contribution to Indian historical 
and sociological literature. 
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The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion ; 
Vol. 11 . By Sir James Frazer, Macmillan, 19SA). pp. 
'X.-k-151. Price 10 s. 6 d, net. 

This volume contains the second course of 
lectures on the subject delivered by Sir James 
Frazer on the William Wyse foundation at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. In the first course of lectures 
the author pointed out that primitive man attempts to 
get rid of the dangerous spirits of the dead by 
«ne or other of two methods, either the method 
of persuasion and conciliation or the method of 
force or fraud. In the present course of Lectures 
the method of force is mainly dealt with. 

It is shown, by a wide range of examples 
impartially collated and systematised, how primi- 
tive man attempts to drive away the spirits of 
the dead by sheer physical force, and to keep them 
at distance by interposing barriers such as barricades, 
water, fire, and other physical obstacles between 
him and them, and also by such other devices 
as mutilating and maiming the corpses, changing 
the names of the surviving members of the de- 
ceased’s family, and so forth. The method of 
fraud or deception, though incidentally illustrated, 
has been reserved for fuller treatment in a sub- 
Sii^Jient work. Though the animistic interpretation 
of a jfew of. the customs cited in the volume 
might conceivably have been absent, or only 
perhaps latent, in the minds of those who observe 
the castows as such, the wealth of well 
anthenticated material labourlously collated and sys- 
tematically marshalled iu the volume and illumi- 
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nated by the suggestive comments of the distin- 
guished author, will long make these Lectures 
the standard work on the subject. Sir James 
Frazer has been of all masters of anthropology 
the least dogmatic and has always premised the 
provisional character of his hypotheses. 


New Light on the Most Ancient East : 

Ihe Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory. By 
V. Gordon Childe. (KeganPaul, 1934). pp. xviii-i- 
327. Price 15 s. net. 

This valuable work of the author published 
in 1928 {Most Ancient East) but consisting 
mostly of new material brought to light 
by recent revolutionary discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and last, but not the 
least, India, provides us with a lucid survey, 
fully illustrated, of the prehistoric and protohis- 
torio archaeology of the Ancient East as an in- 
dispensable prelude to the true interpretation of 
European pre-history. This pre-history, as the author 
says, “is at first mainly the story of the imitation, or 
at least adaptation, of Oriental achievements,” of 
the three most ancient civilizations of the world 
the Egyptian, Babylonian and Indian, the Indian 
( Indus Valley Civilisation ) being, as, the author says 
“ the peer of the rest.” “ India confronts Egypt 
and Babylonia by the third millenium with a 
thoroughly individual and independent civilization 
of her own, techniehally the peer of the rest. 
And plainly it is deeply rooted in Indian soil.” 
The area embraced by the Indus civilization mast 
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have been twice that of the Old Kingdon of 
Egypt and probaaly four times that of Sumer 
and Akkad. The Indus economy, like the Egyptian 
and Babylonian, rested on irrigation-farming ; and 
the secondary industries of the Indus valley are 
parallel to those practised on the same date ( the 
3rd millenium B. C.) on the Euphrates or the 
Nile, but the treatment of the material is diffe- 
rent, and in some respects the Indian craftsman 
was ahead of his Sumerian or Egyptian fellows, 
“ The Indus civilization represents a very perfect 
adjustment of human life to a specific environ- 
ment, and can only have resulted from years of 
patient effort. And it has endured ; it is already 
specifically Indian and forms the basis of modern 
Indian culture.” According to our author, “an 
expansion of Asian culture seems the only possi- 
ble explanation of the Gerzean culture in Egypt,: 
to reverse the process as Perry once desired, is 
now impossible.’' And as for the pre-Gerzean 
cultures of Egypt ( Araratian, Eadarian, and 
Tasian ), our author says, “ At the moment it 
looks as if the archaeological record began with 
two irreducible cultural provinces ( Egypt and 
Asia).’’ The purpose of the present work, the 
author tells us, has been primarily “ to illustrate 
and, if possible, vindicate the principles that must be 
applied to the study of European prehistory by 
reference to the richer and better-dated material 
of the proto-historic Orient.” And we think the 
author has amply fulfilled his purpose, 
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Outlines of Buddhism : — A Historical Sketch. 
By Mrs. Rhys Davids. ( Methuen, 1934 ). pp. ix + 
177. Price 5 s. net. 

This inspiring little book is not a summary 
of previous treatises on Buddhism, but it seeks to 
make a little more clear the fundamental teach- 
ing of the Buddha, — “the original message of 
the Son of the Sakyas.” That message is to 
bring to man “ a new More than he is, or has as 
yet seen or willed, a new Better in which to 
become, a new glory in the beyond.” This More, 
this Better, lies not in formulas, nor in interpre- 
ting the old by the new. Buddhism shows that 
the God-in man “is realizable, not by gnosis and 
ritual, but in conduct which has to be brought 
into relation between man and his eternal destiny.’’ 
“ Man’s being is more truly a becoming ; and only 
in and by becoming a More, will he attain to 
an actual, not a potential, Most,” ■» 


* 00 

The General Theory of Evolution By Malco- 
lm MacTaggart. (Heffer, 19SS). pp. 50. Price 
1 s. 6d. net. • 

In this apparently quaint but stimulating little 
book, the author’s central idea may be indicated 
in the author’s own words as follows, : — Histori- 
cally, the concept of evolution came first, and the 
facts which lend it tangible support came after- 
wards. How and Why are related to each other 
as positive contradictions or polar opposites. No- 
thing possesses the least degree of meaning except 
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by its implicit qualification by such an extremist 

possible opposite ^just in the same way that ‘yes' 

is meaningless but for a co-valid positive ‘no'. The 
science of Polarity is the knowing of meaning. 

Thus, if we consider the evolution of the cell 
we find that the cell must split throughout 
itself in such a manner that the split passes 
through the cell nucleus, when we may say that 
the two resulting cells have like ( purely different ) 
wants, and also they have come about the 
same how. But the meaning of the cell is con- 
ceivable in terms of the polar opposite how to 
the differing why, namely the terms of how unit- 
ing within itself. There is yet only one event 
possible to satisfy this condition : cells which have 
been formed by spliting must coalesce into groups 
wherein they will want the same. The same 
why will be by the like how. Now’, meaning is 
thus identical with the concept of adaptability, 
Adaptibility is the possible coincidence of incom- 
patible standards of Truth, and, in the instance 
of the cell, is between the cell and the atoms 
and molecules included by it. Sooner or later by 
the differing of adaptibility and by the differing 
of chance, the * last straw ’ to adaptility is reached, 
and the adaptive relation, wherein how and why 
are united, is strained to the logical breaking- 
point. We describe this condition by saying that 

the cell dies It is purely by the same 

principle (on which complex organisms unite 
within themselves ) that cells ea; molecules unite 
within cells cum molecules, and by this unity the 
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balance is readjusted between how and why. This 
is the theory of reincarnation, which though logi- 
cally is a much more United speculation than its 
religious adherents have mooted, is neither more 
nor less then the generally familiar and common- 
place concept of belief. Belief is the difference 
between the polar opposites of possibility and 
probability, wherein possibility ( the concept of the 
alternative ) and probability ( doubt ) ore united. 
The polar opposite of belief is the concept of truat 
or faith, and the difference between belief and 
trust, w’herein belief and trust are united, is the 
concept of impartiality or detachmant. Belief is 
a difference, and hence must differ. 

The key-principle of evolution is thus visua- 
lised by the author ; — “ No law can be a law 
unless there is also a tendency to transgrers it, 
A law purely is that which brings otherwise 
unrelated identifiables within one expression of 
unity. But the trangression of a law must lead 
to a further law to cope with the transgression. 
Otherwise the Universe would be inconceivable, since 
ultimate unity could be departed from. Equally 
would ultimate diversity be inconceivable, since 
it is the polar opposite to ultimate unity. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, the law, as opposed to a law, 
is the law which is transgressed by obedience to 
a law, and obeyed by transgression of a law. 
We transgress a law when we render it unnece- 
ssary — that is whatever can unite within itselj 

can evolve itself .This law oj the transgres- 
sion of unities as it is appropriate to name 
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it, leaves the matter in no doubt that our 

further evolution is possible only by the positive 
activity of uniting within ourselves in terms of 
some concept whereby we shall transgress a corres- 
ponding enact! ve unity.. Except by uniting within 
ourselves in terms of trust or faith, we shall not 
be capable of evolving further.” The practical 
upshot is inexorable in its direct simplicity, it 

stares us in the face : unite in trust trust and 

he trustaUe. Let there be no mistake about the 
meaning- of trust- rests upon evidence; 
trust cannot rest upon evidence. Trust is 

trust in human nature in our own nature 

and to this there can be no possible alternative... 
Impartiality is the difference between trust and 
belief, wherein trust and belief are united.” Im- 
partiality consists in doing unto others as you 
would they should do unto you, “ It is not 
possible to build a sound structure of human 
relations on the foundation of distrust and all 
distrustability.” 


Kingship Through the Ages. {A Historical 
Survey ). By P. S., RamaJcrishna Iyer, ( Bmahu- 
lam, 1933 ) pp. 180. Pnce Rs. 2 or Ss. 

In this book we have a succinct account of the 
evolution and history of Kingship in eight chapters 
headed as follows;— I. The Origin of Kingship*, 
II. Kingship in Ancient India; III, Kingship 
in Ancient Greece and Rome; IV. Medieval 
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Kingship in Theory and Practice ; V, The Age 
of Absolutism ; VI. The Anti-Monarchist Cur- 
rents of the Age of Absolutism ; VII. The 
Progress of Constitutional Monarchy ; VIII. 
A few General Observations. So far as 
it goes, the account given in the book is fairly 
accurate, and the comments and inferences appear 
to he, on the whole, just and probable. 


Rigveda-Samhita : — Parts I — III. Published by 
Satis Chandra Seal, m. a., b. l., Hbny. Secretary, 
Indian Research Institute. (Calcutta, 1933). Price 
Bs IjS- inland, and 2 s. Joreign. 

The Indian Research Institute has placed 
students of comparative Religion in general and 
of the Rig-Veda in particular, under a deep of 
gratitude by undertaking this variorum and emi- 
nently scholarly edition of the Rigveda. The first 
three parts of the work mark a very high level 
of scholarship and editorial effeciency. And if, as 
we expect, the same high standard is main- 
tained in subsequent volumes, the Indian Research 
Institute will have rendered invaluable service 
to the cause of Vedic studies. 

The purity and accuracy of the text has been 
sought to be attained after patient industry and 
accurate critical comparison. The Padapitha and 
Sayana’s commentary have been incorporated, and 
tjae editors’ comparative, critical and explanatory 
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notes on these and other commentaries, indigenous 
as well as foreign, are marked by lucidity and 
terseness. 

The English, Bengali and Hindi translations 
which appear to be lucid and accurate make the 
work very helpful to those who are not at home 
in Vedic Sanskrit. The omission, in part III, of 
the Bengali translations of the Mantras is inex- 
plicable unless it is due to the printer’s inadver- 
teuee or the book-binder^s carelessness. It is to 
be hoped that this omission will be supplied in 
the next part, and all subsequent parts will con- 
tain Bengali translations of the Mantras as well 
as the commentaries. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this 
splendid publication deserves the unstinted patro- 
nage of all lovers of India’s ancient religious lore and 
intellectual heritage. And we eagerly look forward 
to the successful completion of the work as spee- 
dily as may be possible in the circumstances. 


Fomder : Shri Yogendra Mitabtished : 1918 

YOGA 

The official organ of the Yoga lnatitute of India, 
and the one and only international illustrated monthly 
on the Science of Yoga. It contains practical, scien- 
tifio and “academical discussions on the theory and 
practice of Yoga, 

Specimen Copy As. 4 ; 8d ; 12 cent. 

Sttbsoriptioa Es. 3 ; 6 S ; $ 1.50 

YOGA INSTITUTE 
Post Box 481 Bombay, India. 
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Errata. 

We regret that a number of misprints crept into 
the second portion of the article entitled Food 
and Drink in Ancient India^ which appeared 
in No 1. vol. XIV. of this Journal (pages 15-38). 
They are corrected below — 


Page Line 

For 

Read 

16 

20 

purodasa 

jpurodcis'a 

» 

29 

payas 

payas 

17 

7 

Sanjans 

Aryans 


15 

Nenaba 

Nimba 


15 

Malia 

Melia 

18 

8 

tasi 

Atasl 

Si 

10 

Bhavisya Pura^ia 

Bhavaprakas'a 


32 

Kala lavaria ; 

Edla-lavai^a, 

19 

2 

mealing 

heating 

is 

11 

Ajaje 

Ajaji 

Sf 

15 

Antomisia 

Artemisia 

if 

16 

Ocryinum 

Ocymum 

fi 

27 

Nari 

Nadi 

20 

2 

Charaka 

Chordka 

Si 

9 

snlbscastamum 

bulbocastosmm 

21 

6 

vedgaris 

vulgaris 

$i 

9 

Gruvia 

Grewia 

iS 

10 

Ph.atamla 

Phaldmla 

IS 

12 raisreadin fo vidala 
which Manu mentions. 

'{variant of Vidulaof 
\Amarakosha. Manu 

mentions 

Si 

20 

Lavati 

Lavoie 

fi 

24 

Karkandhan 

Karkandhv, 

h 

27 

Kosarar 

Kos'anvra 
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22 

SI 

‘ haritake * 

‘ haritaha ’ 

23 

22 

gone 

goose 

28 

18 

Nandia 

Handiil 

29 

31 

Sense vi era 

Samvierct 

80 

26 

rorburshiana 

roxburghiana 

31 

9 

Putraka 

Putraka 

jj 

13 

Coca 

Chocha 

J» 

14 

Embelia 

Emhliea 

jy 

21 

‘ Vjjabandha ’ 

* Vljabandha ’ 


32 

Pistika 

Paishfika 

33 

8 

Achyranthis 

Achyranthis 

»» 

16 

liquors 

liqueurs 

» 

J7 

amla-sidhan 

amla-s'idhu 

34 

17 

Ganp 

Gan^i 

35 

23 

Tanka 

Tanka 

38 

22 

Impure gura 

Impure guda 
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1. ORftOII RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By HAI BAHADUK SARAT CHANDKA ROY. m. a., b. t.. m. r.. c. 

Price . — Twehe B.upee». 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

Ool. T. 0. Hodson, M. A., Reader in Bthnology in the IJnir 
•etT%ity c(f Cambridge ‘*A book like this — sane, clear, 

scientific, syinpathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator 'who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govei’n human activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India”. 

Dr. R. R. Marett, M. A., D’. Sc., Rector of Exeter College 
Oxford : — my opinion the latest work of Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion and Gmtoms (Ranchi, 
1928), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L. L. D., P. R. 0. S., 
P. R. S., ; — *^I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves and in its heart. I doubt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon. I endorse all my friend Ool. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science”. 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A. M., Ph. D., Rro/essor of Anthro- 
pology in the B award University ^ Cavibridge, Mass^t : — 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Oraon Religion 
and have reviewed it for the American Anthropologist, The 



bouk cames (MX the high standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents the material in a very eflfecfcive^ f rom. 
I congratulate you on it most cordially* 

The Times (London, Pebruary 28, 1929) ; — A very detailed 
account of the religion and magic the Oraons of Obofca-Nagpur, 
a people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years' 
investigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
published a work on this people. It can be seen what a rich 
field there is in India aoKMXg the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long chapter also on movements during the last hundred 
years and more among the Oraons towards a higher, simpler 
religion, which will interest students of religious psychology* 

Tho Nature (London, March 9, 1929) : — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Boy for bis valuable book 
Oraons of OhotOrNagpuf^ (1915), and now he has provided a 
study of Ora^n Etligion and Customs which should be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio-religious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that have occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlcKxked. 
By his own work and by his eaoouragemeet of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India^ he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Boy has published 
here tha promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of 
which the first instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. The 
author is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
and death. Of particular interest to students of folklore and 
primitive religion are the sections dealing with agricultural 
ceremonies and the belief in witchcraft which afford much useful 
material for both comparison and contrast with European folklore. 
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A final chapter deals with revival movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is highly suggestive and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture. 

The Statesman (Calcutta, March 17, 1929) The Rai 
Bahadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mimdas 
and the OraonSf and is everywhere recognized as an anthropologist 
of rare insight. India, with its great variety of races, nationalities, 
creeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied with 
delight by scientists in many countries. The author has made 
a capital use of his opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Ohota-f^agpur and Central India. 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929) : — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthi'opology and needs no 
introduction. His previous works — The BirJiors, The Mnndas and 
The TIraons are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to his previous works. It is the outcome of the author s 
deep and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
of the OraonSi a much-neglected ‘tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carried 
on for a long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and students 
of religion. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. In short, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, May 30, 1929) The 
book is worthy of the author, Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy of Ranchi / 
who is a well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Qhota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau 

The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Eeligion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive* 

We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to the general reader. 

The Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)--— Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
has shown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folks 
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of this country. In fact, the works that he has alreacJj^ 
published have earned for him the reputation oi being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur The 
present volume on Oraon Religion and Gmtoim is the 
sequel to his earlier work on The Oraom of Chota-Nagpur 
(1915). In it the Rai Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
tha result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years. He has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and tbe price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929) ; — Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too well known in the anthropological world to need any 
introduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Religion 
and Cu&tomB was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Ohota-Magpur first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illastrated volume. 

The work is full of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know something of the religion and 
customs of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 




s. TSE SlRSOnS : a Little-known Jtmgte Trite of Ckota- 
JTagjpur . — By Hai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. a., b. l», m. l. c. 
Pp. viii + 608, 36 plates. (Ranchi: MAN 'IN INDIA'' Ofifice 
1925). Price Rs, 10- ; or 15 s. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Sib JAMES G. FRAZER, n. a l., l. l. n., Litt. n., p. b. a., 
P. E. s., o. H., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes : — 

..**.....1 find it characterised by the same high qualities a 
mark your former monographs on the Muildas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about - which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sib ARTHUR REITH, m. d., p. r. o. s., . n. n. !)., p. r. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — 

»^.„..jyou?have done a splendid pieee*'of which ‘will 

make^Eurc^e indebted to you**.. 

Dr, a. C. H addon, m. a., Sc. d., p. r. s., Reader in Ithno^ 
logy, of Cambridge, writes ; — 

......... Your accustomed -excellent work. It is a most useful 

contribution to Indian Ethnology 

Diu ROLAND B. DIXON, h, a., Ph, d.| Professor of Anthro« 
pology in the Harvard Uniyersity writes 



You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 

studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
.would be ! 

THE I^ATURE, (London: September 19, 1925): — 

....Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the JBihm and Orma 
JdMmrch Journal he has opened up new ground in the 

archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors’* is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

^goto make up human culture Mr. Roy is never a 

theoriser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inpsiration comes straight from the hearts of the humb folk 
he has made his friends. 


3. TSE KANSAS AND TSEXECOXTXTTBT. With 

numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sik EDWARD 
GAIT, K. 0. ff. I., e t I. 0. s., Pa. n. 

Prio©«^-Six Rupees. 
SOME OFimoss. 


Sm J. G. FRAZER, b. n. b. lifct. n., s. a., r. s., 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of livacpool, 
; writes 

It Is a work of great interest and high value as a full and 
accurate deiKsription ^ an Indian HiU-tribe. I congratulate 
you on haviBg produced it. You must have given much 
imd lidiour to the researches wMdh you have embodied in this 
book* But the time affld febour have been well spent. He 
description smm extrem^jr liear and weU wdtten in the 
lai^uage which k appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of the poetry are charming* 
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Db. a. 0. H ADDON, m* a., Sc. b., v, b, s., tTnivereity 
Header in Ethnology, Cambridge, writes:— 

* * * Students have long wanted an authoritative account of, 
this interesting people, and now you have supplied it. 

Prop. Sir WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, m. a., So. d., p. b. a., 
Litt n., L. L. n., of Cambridge writes 

* ♦ A work of real importance. It is a great aid to a 
scientific knowledge of the races of India to have a work like 
yours dealing with the subject. 

Sir EDWARD GAIT, k. a s. r., a s. b., Ph. d., h o. s., 
formerly Censtts Commissioner of India^ writes : — 

* * * It is a most valuable contribution to Indian Ethno- 
graphy. 


THE SPECTATOR ( London ) Anthropologists will 
welcome this careful account of the Mundas : The first part 
of the hook is occupied with a history of the tribe and an 
attempt at solving the difficult • problems that surround its 
origins. But possibly its most interesting section is the 
Ethnographical one, in which the triEml customs are described 


in detail. 
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4. TBB OBAOKS OF CSOrA‘2TAOFUB.-B7 S. C. 

Roy. With numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Dr, 
A. C. HADDOU, M. A., So. D„ F,S.S. 

Price~Eight Rupees. 

SOME OPINTQF. 

Sir JAMES FRAZER, o. M., o. o. t. l. d., Litt. D., f. b. a., 

F. B. 8. : — 

■' ' 

The book is full of very valuable and interesting 
iloformation. I cordially congratulate^ 3 Fou on your success in 
• collecting so much anthropological hsfiDrmation concerning the 
tribe, and on the admirable lucidity and terseness with which 
you set forth the facts carefully distinguishing them from 
inferences which you have drawn imm them. The inferences 
seem to me for the most part just and probable. 

Your work on the Oraons promises to ranl| with the very 
beet monographs on Indian tribes. P 










